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Ir we take the notice of the number of this 
work, which has just issued from the press, 
ont of its usual place in the department of 
Fine Arts, and place it among our Literary 
Reviews, the reason will be found in the 
interest we attach to the biography of Lord 
Munster, from which our ensuing extracts 
are chosen. We do not, nor would it be 
becoming in us to speak of the manner in 
which this sketch is written ; but as recent 
circumstances have imparted a degree of ad- 
ditional and immediate importance to the life 
of this distinguished nobleman, we flatter 
ourselves that any authentic record of his 
career will possess a strong claim to public 
attention. We may, without presumption, say, 
that much pains has been taken to investigate 
the facts here stated, and to guard against 
misrepresentation ; and we may therefore hope 
that a good effect will result, both in the 
popular mind and in the legislature, from the 
appearance of this plain tale at an appropriate 
season. 

After opening the memoir with some gene- 
ral remarks, the writer mentions the birth of 
George Fitz-Clarence, in January, 1794, his 
very early education at Sudbury, his removal 
at twelve years of age to the Royal Military 
College at Marlow, and his entrance into the 
army, and actual service in Spain before he 
was fourteen. At Marlow, says a letter from 
one of the professors under whom he studied, 
“his disposition as a boy was most amiable ; 
in fact he was a general favourite. He is 
still recollected here with sincere affection by 
all the surviving members of the College ; and 
among his fellow-students, formed many in- 
timacies, which, young as he was, I think you 
will find, have continued with undiminished 
warmth to this day.” 

Cornet Fitz-Clarence returned home after 
sharing all the fatigues and dangers of Sir 
John Moore’s campaign, before he had at- 
tained the age of fifteen; and immediately 
after re-embarked to join Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in Portugal, in the spring of 1809. 

“From this date (says the memoir) to the 
end of the Peninsular war, with the exception 
of one year, Capt. Fitz-Clarence served on the 
head-quarter-staff, and was present in twelve 
general engagements ; nor was there among the 
whole number of gallant officers who adorned 
this brilliant era, one whose conduct in action 
or at calmer hours obtained for him a larger 
share of the esteem and regard of his equals 
and superiors. He was indeed universally 
beloved, and by his excellent qualities so re- 
Commended himself to the Duke‘of Wellington, 
that in the midst of these arduous scenes was 
laid the foundation of that friendship, which 
has ever since, so much to his honour, ex- 
isted between him and his immortal com- 
wander. We expect nothing but gallantry 





from a British gentleman and officer ; nature 
and education, in our free country, alike con- 
spire to render a want of courage a phenome- 
non in this rank of life, But still we may 
say, that the subject of our memoir had more 
than common opportunities for displaying the 
coolness and courage which he had a right to 
inherit. In the course of these eventful years, 
no one saw more, or was more exposed to 
danger. Of this, some idea may be formed, 
when we mention that he had four horses 
killed or wounded under him; that he was 
himself wounded on several occasions; that, 
at Fuentes d’Onore, he was, besides, captured 
by the enemy; and that his clothes and ap- 
pointments were on several other occasions 
pierced with balls. In this celebrated fight, 
he put himself at the head of a squadron of 
the 14th and Royals; and mainly contributed 
in checking the attack of the French upon the 
right flank of the army; an attack much to be 
deprecated, and for his courage in foiling 
which, he was much and justly applauded. 
The conclusion of this affair added another to 
the number of interesting incidents with which 
the sanguinary contest in the Peninsula was 
so frequently marked. Captain Fitz-Clarence 
being, as we have noticed, wounded in a charge, 
and his pony (for his only horse had been shot 
in the fight of the preceding day, and he had 
borrowed a charger thirteen hands high), fall- 
ing with him, in consequence of being houghed 
with a sabre, he was made prisoner, and car- 
ried to the rear of the enemy, from whom he 
escaped by a rare presence of mind. The 
Chasseurs Britannique were ordered to fire on 
the mélée in their front, and several French 
hussars dropping around him, he followed their 
example, fortunately without the same cause, 
and, pretending to be sorely hurt, was left on 
the ground to shift for himself. ‘Then watch- 
ing his opportunity, he got up, and rejoined his 
brethren in the British lines. “* * * 

“ At Toulouse (continues the narrative, 
after touching on other points) the final crown 
was gathered in this tremendous struggle ; and 
here, leading a charge, with his accustomed 
bravery, against the adversary’s cavalry, which 
had threatened the Highland regiments, Cap- 
tain Fitz-Clarence was again severely wounded. 
Immediately before, a curious and rare accident 
had befallen him: as he advanced with his 
sword in hand, it was (probably saving his life) 
struck and shattered by a musket bullet, which 
made a hole in the steel as large as a dollar, and 
left only the back wherewith its master could 
oppose himself to the sabres of his foes.” 

The next event of consequence is the depar- 
ture of Captain George and his brother Henry 
in 1815 for India, where the latter untimely 
died. On the voyage out, and during his stay 
in India, it appears, the subject of this sketch 
devoted himself with almost unexampled per- 
severance to the study of oriental languages, 
and to the acquisition of every description of 
useful knowledge: especially such as is con- 
nected with our Eastern Empire. He travelled 
over the North of India, yas engaged in action 





and wounded, and finally traversed the penin. 
sula to Bombay, a hazardous journey of 1100 
miles; and brought Lord Hastings’ despatches 
overland in 1817-18. In 1819 he published 
his well-known and highly esteemed account 
of this expedition, which “ on its appearance 
(says the memoir) was welcomed on every 
hand as a remarkable instance of the progress 
of mind, when its pursuits are conducted with 
industry, judgment, and zeal. The public were 
surprised to see the dashing hussar of its first 
acquaintance, whose bearing in battle had only 
attracted its admiration in common with many a 
daring comrade in arms, changed within a few 
short years into the acute observer and vivid 
delineator of foreign lands, the profound expo- 
sitor of the situation of our Indian empire, and 
the able reasoner upon the prospects of its 
future, from an accurate conception of its pre- 
sent condition and its past history. No wonder 
that his book was hailed with great applause ; 
for though certainly due to its intrinsic merits, 
it could not be overlooked, that these merits 
were much enhanced by the circumstances 
under which the author appeared. Taken from 
a military school at twelve years of age, and of 
course hardly grounded in any branch of 
science or literature, but those which bore 
upon his destined profession ; his life, yet brief 
and youthful, spent in the camp and field ; 
his days of relaxation exposed to the seductions 
of pleasure; his experience apparently very 
limited ; yet such had been the excellency of 
his natural bent, and the vigour of his under- 
standing and purpose, that he had surmounted 
all these obstacles, and stood forth at once, 
when still but twenty-four, the enlightened 
expounder of very important questions, and 
the animated painter of less momentous sub- 
jects.” 

The narrative mentions other literary pro- 
ductions by Lord Munster, as well published at 
home and abroad, as prepared for publication. 
“¢ A History of the Mercenary Soldiers of the 
Middle Ages,” and another of the “ Art of 
War among Eastern Nations,” seem to he 
the most important among the latter. His 
lordship’s essential services as a leading member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and as a founder 
of the Oriental Translation Fund, are specified ; 
as are also other honours connected with his 
love of literature, and intercourse with learned 
individuals and societies. This brings us to 
the view of his political life ; and as politics ab- 
sorb almost every other consideration in these 
times, we quote the passage which refers to it. 

“ His youth passed during the era of 
George III., when the late king and his 
father the Duke of Clarence were in active 
opposition ; it naturally followed that his prin- 
ciples should have been, what they ever 
were, highly liberal. We have often been 
surprised and amused, therefore, (if amusement 
can be derived from unfounded and senseless 
misrepresentation,) when we have seen him 
arraigned and reviled in the party writings of 
the day, as the very opposite of what he was 
and is—as a virulent anti-reformer, and the 
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advocate of abuses and corruption in the state. 
Though his lordship, like many other virtuous 
and patriotic men, did not go to the length of 
the reform measure, (yet he twice voted for the 
bill,) it was not from any objection to the, 
utmost extension of freedom of thought and 
speech, but from an apprehension lest the pre- 
ponderance of democratic principles which it 
infused into the constitution, should courter- 
balance and overwhelm the aristocratic and 
monarchical parts of the system —the system 
approved by the wisest heads of all countries 
for by-gone centuries, and which had raised us, 
with boasted freedom at home, to the most 
elevated and powerful rank among the nations 
of the earth. Perhaps an instance of one of 
the most unjust and virulent persecutions to 
which, even in these days of license, any indi- 
vidual has been e in the periodical press, 
occurred towards the noble lord in the spring 
of 1832. At this period he stood among the 
foremost in well-deserved popularity ; and his 
elevation to the peerage had been received 
throughout the kingdom with acclamation. 
But when faction and party spirit run riot as 
they did at this time, it appears as if the 
slightest act, susceptible of being misunderstood 
or misrepresented, were sufficient to cast a life 
of integrity and honour into oblivion ; or, as if 
the performance of a natural and bounden duty 
were enough to doom us to every species of 
calumny and contumely. All that the public 
were told or knew about Lord Munster at this 
crisis was, that he was reported to have been 
seen speaking with his old friend and com- 
mander, the Duke of Wellington; and upon 
this hint, all the torrents of Billingsgate re- 
proach were let loose upon him. We believe 
the simple truth to be, that like a loving and a 
faithful son, the Earl of Munster came for- 
ward, manfully and fearlessly, to aid his father. 
when the king was placed in a position o 
great difficulty; and if he had not done so, he 
would have been utterly unworthy of the 
character with which this memoir, however 
imperfectly sketched, has fairly clothed him. 
What his conduct was, he candidly explained 
in his place in the house of peers; and as it 
satisfied al! whe heard it, that he had acted as 
best became a son and a subject on this occa- 
sion, we will quote it here, instead of ventur- 
ee any encomium of our own.” 

he explanation being generally known, we 
do not repeat it; but. subjoin the writer’s re- 
marks: 

** The simplicity and openness of this sincere 
and unadorned explanation carry conviction to 
the unprejudiced mind; and we doubt not that 
the noble lord, like his uncle, the late Duke of 
York, once made the victim of party and poli- 
tical odium, will meet with the same return of 
just appreciation, when the ferment has passed 
away, and a re-action, favourable to the light 
of truth, ensues. He has here shewn that he 
had withdrawn from the palace for several 
months, owing to a coolness which had arisen 
between the king and himself; but, when the 
painful situation of his father became obvious, 
during the ministerial inter-regnum, (if we 
may so term it), in May 1832, he, putting 
aside all personal feeling, and actuated: only by 
@ sense of filial duty, hastened — and what 
might be said of him, had he not so hastened ? 
—to offer his devoted services to his monarch 
and parent.” 

And here we conclude, without comment 
except we may be indulged with a few 
—_—=s the — ane this sketch. 

Strikes us, that by setting military ex- 
ploits of the noble earl in a just light, by dis. 


playing a mind of no ordinary cast surmount- 
ing every obstacle in the way of enlargement, 
and by explaining his most upright and en- 
lightened line of conduct, at a period when the 
individual is made a subject of public discus- 
sion, we have done a duty which must be ac- 
table to our country-—at all events accept- 

to the cause of truth, justice, and honour. 


ce 
ab 
The Last Essays of Elia: being a Sequel to 

Essays published under that Name. 12mo. 

pp. 283. London, 1833. Moxon. 
WE could as soon criticise a happy child in 
a@ summer .- garden, now snatching a flower, 
now in glad pursuit of a many-coloured but- 
terfly, now approaching a tree of ripe red 
fruit with a somewhat more reverent air ; 
or, wearied with sunshine and sport, sitting 
down in a shady nook, thinking and feeling 
unconsciously *“* heaven is about us in our 
infancy,” and shaping, in that sweet silence, 

** Some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment in his dream of human life,” 
We could as soon criticise the look or motion 
of the child, as these pages. We have but 
one feeling, and that is affection. They come 
apparelled with memory’s most touching 
graces, and stir up within the heart all that 
it ever knew of good and kind. All have had 
their unworldly moments ; and the great charm 
of this work is, that such are recalled, as if 
we had never seen 
«* them die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 

A perpetual chime is kept up, musical with 
human sympathies. We feel as talking to an 
old familiar friend, with whom we had so 
much in common, that the one could recall no 
impression that brought not back something 
to the mind of the other; something, too, 
fresher and dearer than belongs to daily life; 
something treasured chiefly because it happen- 
ed long ago. Let any one read ‘* Blakesmoor, 
in H—shire,” ‘ Poor Relations,” ‘ Captain 
Jackson,” “ The Superannuated Man,” ** Old 
China,” and not find the fountain of tears, 
hidden even in the most worldly natures, 
troubled as by an angel, but with a healing 
and purifying influence ; such a reader must 
have something so dry in his temper, so little 
love of literature in his taste, that we feel our 
reproaches would be thrown away,—and we 
hate throwing away any thing. We have 
been accused of harshness, not to say injus- 
tice, in our estimate of a former work of 
Mr..Lamb’s. To the charge of a bias, we 
will only reply by two lines of Dryden’s— 

«* For ill men, conscious of their inward t, 
Think the best actions on bye ends are built.” 
Those ready to ascribe the personal motive 
usually take the hint from themselves. As a 
question of taste, we still adhere to our ori- 
— opinion. Never more than in these 
ssays is the distinction shewn between sim- 





plicity and puerility ; they are always simple, 
but never silly. The reader never smiles but 
when Elia (we cannot use the formal phrase, 


the author) intends he should smile. His 


jown Essays are his own severest criticism. 


But such versifiers are to poets, what your 
pebble-polishers are to geologists. They go 
picking up odd-looking stones along the beach, 
they get a machine and polish with all their 
might and main; the work is accomplished, 
and there is material for a very pretty brooch, 
or a most charming pair of sleeve -buttons. 
Very innocent employment, we are ready to 
admit ; but where is the power and the beauty 
of the science that could measure the depths 





and calcwate the old age of the earth? Verily 


gone, we know not whither. Now, writers 
who deal in pretty affectations and conceits, 
brought from such a distance that it is a 
marvel they were not lost upon the road, and 
little dictionary delicacies, may they not be 
called the pebble-pickers of poetry? But to 
return to this delightful volume, which shal] 
be bound in green, fresh, glad, hopeful green,_ 
we were going to have said gold, but that is 
too costly for the daily wear and tear which is 
its future destiny. 

We have protested against criticism, save 
in one instance, where Mr. Lamb is critica] 
himself. While meting scant justice indeed to 
Mr. Martin’s magnificent creations, and passing 
over the wonderful improvement in his later 
works as regards the human figure, he states 
that the appearance on the wall was only visible 
to Belshazzar. The following are his words, 
commencing with the verse he quotes in sup. 
port of his opinion :— 

‘¢ ¢ In the same hour came forth fingers of a 
man’s hand, and wrote over against the candle- 
stick upon the plaster of the wall of the king’s 
palace ; and the king saw the part of the hand 
that wrote. Then the king’s countenance was 
changed, and his thoughts troubled him, so 
that the joints of his loins were loosened, and 
his knees smote one against another.’ This is 
the plain text. By no hint can it be other. 
wise inferred, but that the appearance was 
solely confined to the fancy of Belshazzar, that 
his single brain was troubled. Not a word is 
spoken of its being seen by any else there pre- 
sent, not even by the queen herself, who merely 
undertakes for the interpretation of the pheno- 
menon, as rélated to her, doubtless, by her 
husband. The lords are simply said to be 
astonished ; é. e. at the trouble and the change 
of countenance in their sovereign. Even the 
prophet does not appear to have seen the scroll, 
which the king saw. He recalls it only, as 
Joseph did the dream to the King of Egypt. 
* Then was the part of the hand sent from him 
[the Lord], and this writing was written.’ He 
speaks of the phantasm as past. Then what 
becomes of this needless multiplication of the 
miracle? This message to a royal conscience, 
singly expressed — for it was said, ‘ thy king- 
dom is divided,’—— simultaneously impressed 
upon the fancies of a thousand courtiers, who 
were implied in it neither directly nor gram- 
matically ?’” 

Mr. Lamb forgets those which succeed. 

*¢ The king cried aloud to bring in the astro- 
logers, the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers. 
And the king spake, and said to the wise men 
of Babylon, Whosoever shall read this writing, 
and shew me the interpretation thereof, shall 
be clothed with scarlet, and have a chain of 
gold about his neck, and shall be the third ruler 
in the kingdom. 

‘¢ Then came in all the king’s wise men : but 
they could not read the writing, nor make 
known to the king the interpretation thereof. 

* And now the wise men, the astrologers, 
have been brought in before me, that they 
should read this writing, and make known unto 
me the interpretation thereof: but they could 
not shew the interpretation of the thing. 

“ Then Daniel answered and said before the 
king, let thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy 
rewards to another; yet I will read the writing 
unto the king, and make known to him the in- 
terpretation.” ; 

Now how were the words to be read, if they 
were not visible? and the expression “ read” is 
repeated divers times. Moreover, how could 
the king repeat words he could not himself 





read? And be it observed, that he does not 
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like Nebuchadnezzar, ¢all upon the soothsayers 
to tell him what he saw; he simply bids them 
read and interpret the inscription. Mr. Mar- 
tin’s painting is, we think, more true to the 
Scripture than Mr. Lamb allows. 

Our author is singularly happy in his epithets: 
who could have devised a better for a steam- 
boat, with its varying yet perpetual vapours ?— 
he calls it “‘a sea-chimera.” He is speaking of 
the whitewashing to which the unfeeling Ma- 
lone, and cruelly obedient sexton, subjected the 
old effigy of Shakespeare in Stratford ; well did 
they merit his appellation, that of ‘ trouble- 
tombs.” Agafh, the weak and wiry intona- 
tion of a female singing, “ that slender image 
of a voice.” 

We must now cull a few flowers from his 

len, a few leaves from its sheltering tree. 

«] donot know a pleasure more affecting than 
to range at will over the deserted apartments 
of some fine old family mansion. The traces 
of extinct grandeur admit of a better passion 
than envy: and contemplations on the great 
and good, whom we fancy in succession to have 
been its inhabitants, weave for us illusions in- 
compatible with the bustle of modern occu- 
pancy, and vanities of foolish present aristo- 
eracy. The same difference of feeling, I think, 
attends us between entering an empty and a 
crowded church. In the latter it is chance but 
some present human frailty—an act of inatten- 
tion on the part of some of the auditory—or a 
trait of affection, or worse, vain-glory, on that 
of the preacher—puts us by our best thoughts, 
disharmonising the place and the occasion. But 
would’st thou know the beauty of holiness ?— 
go alone on some week-day, borrowing the keys 
of good Master Sexton, traverse the cool aisles 
of some country church ; think of the piety that 


has kneeled there—the congregations, old and | 


young, that have found consolation there; the 
meek pastor—the doeile parishioner. With no 
disturbing emotions, no cross conflicting com- 
parisons, drink in the tranquillity of the place, 
till thou thyself become as fixed and motion- 
less as the marble effigies that kneel and weep 
around thee.” 

Childish Loneliness.‘ The solitude of child. 
hood is not so much the mother of thought, as 
2 is the feeder of love, and silence, and admira- 

ion.” 

Busts.—“ There they stood in the coldness 
of death, yet freshness of immortality.” 

_ The Sea.—** Will it be thought a digression 
(it may spare some unwelcome comparisons), if 
lendeavour to account for the dissatisfaction 
which I have heatd so many persons confess to 
have felt (as Y did myself feal in part on this 
Occasion), “at the sight of the sea for the first 
time ? TF think the reason usually given, re- 
ferring to the incapacity of actual objects for 
satisfying our preconceptions of them, scarcely 
goes deep enough into the question. Let the 
same person see a lion, an elephant, a moun- 
tain, for the first time in his life, and he shall 
perhaps feel himself a little mortified. The 
things do not fill up that space which the idea 
of them seemed to take up in his mind. But 
they have still a correspondency to his first 
hotion, and in time grow up-to it, so as to pro- 

uce a very similar impression; enlarging them- 
telves (if I may say so) upon familiarity. But 
€ sea remains a disappointment. Is it not, 
that in the latter we had expected to behold 

(absurdly, I grant, but, I am afraid, by the law 
of imagination unavoidably) not a definite ob- 
ject, as those wild beasts, or that. mountain 
compassable by the eye, but all the sea at once, 
the commensurate antagonist of the earth! I 
do not say we tell ourselves so much, but the 


craving of the mind is to be satisfied with no- 
thing less. I will suppose the case of a young 
person of fifteen (as I then was) knowing no- 
thing of the sea but from description. He 
comes to it for the first time—all that he has 
been reading of it all his life, and that the most 
enthusiastic part of life,—all he has gathered 
from narratives of wandering seamen; what 
he has gained from true voyages, and what 
he cherishes as credulously from romance and 
poetry ; crowding their images, and exacting 
strange tributes from expectation. He thinks 
of the great deep, and of those who go down 
unto it; of its thousand isles, and of the vast 
continents it washes; of its receiving the mighty 
Plata, or Orellana, into its bosom, without dis- 
turbance, or sense of augmentation ; of Biscay 
swells, and the mariner 

For many a day, and many a dreadful night, 

Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape; 
of fatal rocks, and the ‘still-vexed Bermoothes;’ 
of great whirlpools, and the water-spout ; of 
sunken ships, and sumless treasures swallowed 
up in the unrestoring depths: of fishes and 
quaint monsters, to which all that is terrible 
on earth— 

Be but as bugs to frighten babes withal, 

Compared with the creatures in the sea’s entral ; 
of naked savages, and Juan Fernandez; of 
pearls, and shells; of coral beds, and of en- 
chanted isles; of mermaids’ grots. I do not 
assert that in sober earnest he expects to be 
shewn all these wonders at once; but he is 
under the tyranny of a mighty faculty, which 
haunts him with confused hints and shadows 
of all these ; and when the actual object opens 
first upon him, seen (in tame weather too most 
likely) from our unromantic coasts—a speck, a 
slip of sea-water, as it shews to him—what can 
|it prove but a very unsatisfying and even di- 
|minutive entertainment ? Or if he has come 
| to it from the mouth of a river, was it much 
;more than the :river widening ? and, even out 
| of sight of land, what had he but a flat watery 
horizon about him, nothing comparable to the 
vast o’er-curtaining sky, his familiar object, 
| seen daily without dread or amazement ? Who, 
|= similar circumstances, has not been tempted 
to exclaim with Charoba, in the poem of Gebir, 

Is this the mighty ocean ?—is this all?” 

True Remark—* It is a sort of eternity for 
a man to have his time all to himself.” 

Nice Distinction.“ A purchase is but a pur- 
chase, now that you have money enough and to 
spare. Formerly it used to be a triumph.” 

A Popular Fallacy—Love Me, love my Dog. 
—‘*An excellent story to this moral is told 
of Merry, of Della Cruscan memory. In 
tender youth, he loved and courted a modest 
appanage to the opera, in truth ‘a dancer, 
who had won him by the artless contrast 
between her manners and situation. She 
seemed to him a native violet, that had been 
transplanted by some rude accident into that 
exotic and artificial hotbed. Nor, in truth, 
was she less genuine and sincere than she ap- 
peared to him. He wooed and won this flower. 
Only for appearance sake, and for due honour 
to the bride’s relations, she craved that she 
might have the attendance of her friends and 
kindred at the approaching solemnity. The 
request was too amiable not to be conceded ; 
and in this solicitude for conciliating the good 
will of mere relations, he found a presage of 
her superior attentions to himself, when the 
golden shaft should have ‘killed the flock of 
all affections else.” The morning came; and 
at the Star and Garter, Richmond, the place 
appointed for the breakfasting, accompanied 
with one English friend, he impatiently awaited 











a nt ere 
what reinforcements the bride should bring to 
grace the ceremony. A rich muster she had 
made. They came in six coaches—the whole 
corps du ballet—French, Italian, men and wo- 
men. Monsieur De B., the famous pirouetier 
of the day, led his fair spouse, but ‘ 
from the banks of the Seine. The Prima Donna 
had sent her excuse. But the first and second 
Buffa were there; and Signor Sc—, and Sig. 
nora Ch—, and Madame V—, with a countless 
cavalcade besides of chorusers, figurantes, at 
the sight of whom Merry afterwards declared, 
that ‘then for the first time it struck him se. 
riously, that he was about to marry—a dancer.’ 
But there was no help for it. Besides, it was 
her day ; these were, in fact, her friends and 
kinsfolk. The assemblage, though whimsical, 
was all very natural. But when the bride, 
handing out of the last coach a still more ex. 
traordinary figure than the rest, presented to 
him as her father—the gentleman that was to 
give her away—no less a person than Signor 
Delphini himself, with a sort of pride, as much 
as to say—see what I have brought to do us 
honour !—the thought of so extraordinary a 
paternity quite overcame him; and slipping 
away under some pretence from the bride and 
her motley adherents, poor Merry took horse 
from the back yard to the nearest sea-coast, 
from which, shipping himself to America, he 
shortly after consoled himself with a more con- 
genial match in the person of Miss Brunton; 
relieved from his intended clown father, and 
a bevy of painted buffas for bridemaids.” 

A Book-Stall.—* There is a class of street. 
readers, whom I can never contemplate with. 
out affection—the poor gentry, who, not hav. 
ing wherewithal to buy or hire a book, filch a 
little learning at the open stalls—the owner, 
with his hard eye, casting envious looks at 
them all the while, and thinking when they 
will have done. Venturing tenderly, page after 
page, expecting every moment when he shall 
interpose his interdict, and yet unable to deny 
themselves the gratification, they ‘snatch a 
fearful joy.” Martin B—, in this way, by daily 
fragments, got through two volumes of Clarissa, 
when the stall-keeper damped his laudable am- 
bition, by asking him (it was in his younger 
days) whether he meant to purchase the work. 
M. declares, that under no circumstances of 
his life did he ever peruse a book with half the 
satisfaction which he took in those uneasy 
snatches. A quaint poetess of our day has mo- 
ralised upon this subject in two very touching 
but homely stanzas. 


“Isawa ae Kee ee 
oO a u a stall, 
And read, as id devour it all; 
Which when the stall-man did espy, 
Soon to the boy I heard him call, 
* You, sir, you never buy a book, 
Therefore in one you shall not look.’ 
The boy pass’d slowly on, and with a sigh 
He wished he never had been taught to read, 
Then of the old churl’s books he should have had ne 


need, 

Of sufferings the poor have many, 

Which never can the rich annoy < 

I soon perceiv’d another boy, 

Who look’d as if he’d not had any 

Food for that day at least—enjoy 

The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder. 

This boy’s case, then thought I, is surely harder, 

Thus hw ° aa a without a penny, 

Beholding choice of ty-dressed meat : - 

No wonder if he wish he ne’er had learn’d to eat. 
And now farewell to the ganna and the 


kind-hearted Elia. It is nota little thing, amid 
life’s constant companions, fears, sorrows, envy- 
ings, and revilings, 
** Ip face of these to exercise @ er, 
Which is our aenen eatupe'y Nigheet dower ;” 


viz. an affectionate belief in that good which is 
to be found every where, if we will but direot 
our hopes to the search, 
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Pictures of Private Life. By Sarah Stickney. 


London, 1833. Smith, 


12mo. pp. 348. 

Elder, and Co. 
A very charming volume, full of graceful 
and feminine feeling, and an enthusiastic sense 
of religious faith. Its chief fault is one com- 
mon to most youthful writers, namely, an 
exaggerated tone; the morality, the severity, 
the characters, are all exaggerated. The 
poetical and imaginative scenes are the best ; 
those drawn from real life are forced and 
improbable—witness the devoted lover hunting 
on the day of his mistress’s funeral—the scenes 
of the milliner’s career, &c. But it is from the 
imaginative powers that we would judge a 

outhful author; experience may be acquired, 

ut talent never. With what touching truth 
is the following scene of poverty and sorrow 
depicted !— 

** The season was fast approaching when 
household comforts are most valued, and house- 
hold troubles most deplored—the dark days 
and the cold rains of November. The flowers 
and the plants, which had grown around the 
window of Anna’s little parlour, weaving 
themselves into garlands of beauty, were all 
withered and beaten down. Pools of water 
stood upon the gravel-walks, and when the 
door was opened the angry tempest rushed in, 
and Anna and her father were both feeble, and 
little able to contend with storms of any kind. 
This chilly season is the time when the heart 
draws upon its little store of hoarded treasures ; 
or it may be, when it broods over its secret 
griefs. It is the time when happy faces are 
lighted up at the cheerful fire; or when the 
solitary sits musing in tenfold loneliness ; when 
the rich and the gay delight themselves with 
artificial pleasures ; and when the poor are 
made to feel the reality of their poverty. 
While the summer lasts, the bright and 
bountiful summer, that grudges fot to spread 
her beauties in the path of the lowliest pilgrim, 
it is not difficult for those who are raised above 
abject want, to vie with their more opulent 
neighbours, provided only their residence be 
in the country; for there the skies form a 
canopy more splendid than the hand of the 
great father of painting itself could produce. 
In the ever-varying tints of the foilage, they 
have tapestry of the richest and most bril- 
liant hues; and what loom can furnish a 
carpet like the green turf beneath their feet ? 
But when winter comes, the stern aspect of 
poverty presents itself in undeniable gloom. 
Around one fire the whole family must gather 
in: young and old, boisterous and quiet, 
barbarous and civilised, must sit down to- 
gether; and then if there should happen to be 
one aspiring spirit amongst the number which 
has soared upon the wings of fancy to a higher 
realm of thought and feeling—alas! what a 
fate is hers! Anna Clare felt all the dis- 
tinctions of riches and poverty more power- 
fully than words can describe ; and though 
she was spared the misery of contending with 
coarse and uncongenial minds, she found that 
one simple duty, of being cheerful, which she 
owed both to her father and herself, inde- 
scribably irksome. There are those who shut 
themselves up in retirement, thinking that 
danger exists only in the pleasures of the 
world, and safety in their exclusion. But let 
them look well to the choice they have made, 
and ask, whether the evils of solitude may not 
be as offensive in the sight of their Creator as 
those of society. For themselves, they have 
an undoubted right, both to know and to 
choose what is best; but there are hearts that 





ae 

can bear witness to the sins of solitude—to 
the sins and the sufferings too. Hearts that 
have been weighed down with the leaden 
stupor of melancholy, until every affection 
was swallowed up in self, every feeling lost 
in the ocean of misery, from whence no gentle 
dew is exhaled, as an offering of gratitude to 
Heaven.”’ 

To this we add two sweet poems :— 
«€ I saw my lover mount on the war-horse in his pride, 

I wished I was the soldier who mounted by his side ; 

Light was the feather waving from his crest, 

Rich was the mantle he folded on his breast. 


The summer comes again to the bird and the bee, 
But Alphonso Carnairo returns not to me! 


Tell me, ye wild winds, sweeping o’er the plain, 
Fell he on the battle-field, with the noble slain? 
Tell me, thou pale moon smiling from on high, 
Where sleeps my lover, that near him I may die. 
The summer comes again to the bird and the bee, 
But Alphonso Carnairo returns not to me! 


I look to the blue hills that part me from my home, 
How could my young heart ever wish to roam? 
Fair is the land of the olive and the vine, ; 
But flowers may be smiling where bosoms ee 
The summer comes again to the bird and the bee, 
But Alphonso Carnairo returns not to me!” 


** Braid no more thy hair for me, 

Fast my hours are flying; 
Sunny dell and flowery lea 
Spread their summer charms for thee ; 

Mary, Iam dying! 

Lay the jewell’d wreath aside, 

Fast my hours are flying! , 
Health, and peace, and hope, and pride, 
Dwell with thee, my lovely bride, 

Mary, I am dying. 

Soon thy > shall smile again, 
Fast my hours are flying; 

Grieve not for thy lover’s pain, 

Sighs and tears alike are vain, 
Mary, I am dying! 

Lov'd and loveliest, fare thee well! 
Fast my hours are flying ; 

Lonely thou wilt hear the knell, 

Solemn sound of passing bell, 

Mary, I am dying !” 

A last scene. 

* It so happened, on that day, that Went- 
worth had not been invited ; and hearing that 
his mistress was again visible, and having 
nothing else to do, he went and knocked at 
that busy door, that was for ever turning on 
its hinges. Oh, how well did Ellen know his 
step, as he lightly skipped up the stairs! she 
tried to meet him at the door of the drawing- 
room, but her breath failed her, and she could 
only look a welcome kinder than words. When 
her lover first beheld her, he started back ; for 
there is a disease which makes rapid inroads 
upon beauty, in the course of a few days, with- 
out the sufferer being aware of any change; 
but he soon recovered himself, and began to 
apologise for his long absence by a thousand 
excuses, which Ellen often interrupted by her 
exclamations of pleasure, that he had come at 
last, and so opportunely. ‘I began to think 
that you would never come again, it is so long 
since you have been here. Oh, I am so glad 
to see you; it is so dull shut up here alone, 
when they all leave me. But come, sit down, 
and be as happy as you can, and tell me all 
that you have seen and heard since we last 
met; but do not make me laugh, for I have a 
wretched feeling here,’ (laying her hand upon 
her breast,) ‘and laughing hurts me worse 
than any thing.’ So they sat down together, 
and fixed their eyes upon the fire, and were 
both silent for a long time. ‘ Did you ever see 
any one in a consumption ?’ was the first ques- 
tion which Ellen asked; and her lover started, 
for he had been thinking of the very same 
thing. ‘* No, I never did, and hope I never 


shall; your illness is not consumption, dear 
Ellen ; it is not, it shall not be.’ * Then what 
can be the meaning of all this fever ? and wh 

cannot I get rid of this horrid cough? I strive 


against it, indeed I do; and sometimes I think 
it is all fancy, I feel so well; but oh! Ha 
Wentworth, if it should be!’ And she fixeq 
her eyes upon him with such an expression of 
wild and convulsive agony, that he almost 
shrank away. Wentworth was not entirely 
a stranger to the thought of death, but he had 
only thought of dying as a man, or a soldier, 
in the cause of honour, or on the field of 
battle: the certain symptoms of a lingering 
and fatal malady had never before been pre. 
sent to his observation; and now, when he 
looked upon the being he had regarded as least 
mortal, and met the glaring ofthe hollow eye, 
and saw the falling away of the fair cheek, the 
wasting of the once-rounded lips, and felt the 
earnest pressure of the thin and feverish hand, 
his spirits failed within him ; for it was beyond 
what his imagination had ever pictured, what 
his fortitude was able to endure; and he felt 
that he had no consolation to offer in such an 
hour as this.”’ 

It is a singular fact, but it is a fact never. 
theless, that the young are the most severe in 
their judgments. They are, of all, the most 
prone to “ walk by their own light ;” and it is 
in something of this spirit that the youthful 
writer indulges in the harsh delineation. A 
little too much of this is observable in these 
pages: with the exception of one or two hero. 
ines, all the dramatis persone are selfish, 
thoughtless, and worldly. We only, however, 
allude to this failing ; for there is so much to 
praise and to like in this slight tome, that we 
know few book-shelves which it would not 
grace; and we especially recommend it to our 
juvenile and feminine readers. 








Finden’s Illustrations of the Life and Works of 
Lord Byron: with original and selected In- 
Sormation on the Subjects of the Engravings. 
By W. Brockedon, author of “ the Passes 
of the Alps,” &c. 4to. London, 1833. 
Murray; Tilt. 

WE have already, in our Reviews of this No., 
transferred a publication, which we have usually 
classed in art, into our literary division ; and 
as we have before copiously noticed all the 
beautiful embellishments of this volume, as it 
issued in Parts, we do not see why we should 
not, in like manner, alter its position. We 
have here eight Nos. of the publication put to- 
gether with a better arrangement of the picto- 
rial subjects, and with various and interesting 
remarks from the pen of Mr. Brockedon. These 
consist of anecdotes, descriptions, and illustra. 
tions, which tend to add a new charm to the 
series ; and when the next volume completes 
the work, it will be one of the most elegant 
and interesting accompaniments to our By- 
roniana which could entertain the reader, or 
adorn the library. 

We will select half a dozen examples of the 
new matter. In a chapter on Lachin y Gait 
the following superstition is told :— 

“ The Rev. J. D. Glennie, who visited the 
scenes in the Grampians which are associated 
with Byron, says, ‘ We asked our guide, @ 
sturdy old Highlander of seventy, whom we 
could scarcely restrain from walking too fast 
for us up the hills, whether there were any fish 
in the lochan; on which he told us, with 4 
mysterious look, and in an under-tone, that 
there were plenty, and fine fish too, but nobody 
ever fished there; for, ‘ as he had heard say, 
the last person that tried it had good sport for 
some time, but at last he observed a man on 
the opposite side of the lake, under the rock, 
fishing also, throwing his line exactly as he did, 





and pulling out fish only when ho did it him. 
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self. Not knowing what to make of so strange | the English, but to a party of American officers | Theresa was introduced by Mr. W. to all his 
acircumstance, the angler shifted his ground, |of the United States frigate Constellation, | friends at Athens as his future bride; and 
when, wonderful to relate! his opposite neigh-| whom Thiersch mistook for English. We|upon his leaving that city, he wished that the 
bour at once vanished! He was evidently have too many sins of Lord Elgin’s to answer | family of his intended should gratify his pride 
something ‘no canny,’ added the old man, and | for—not of destruction, but removal—to be si- | by no longer letting a part of their house to 
nobody has ever fished in that loch since.’ In| lent under this accusation. The report of these|strangers. On the return of the lovers to 
these regions of mist, such an apparition might | outrages by the Americans had reached England | England, absence, and the heartlessness of 
very probably occur, and would be sure to make | before they were avowed in a silly and ill- | their engagements, had cooled their affections, 
alasting impression upon the fears and imagina- | written book, just published, from the pen of|if their feelings towards their betrothed ever 
tions of the superstitious Highlanders.” ‘one of these very American officers, named} deserved to be characterised by such a term. 
In the notice of Ali Pacha we find the fol- | Wines, who boasts that they knocked off pieces | They wrote that their fathers objected to the 
lowing, not new to many, but still worth re-|of a fallen caryatide, ‘ for specimens ;’ and| marriages. Passionless affectation was the pre- 
ting :— | adds, ‘ our Turkish soldier, not conceiving any | cursor to a cessation of all correspondence ; and 
“ This use of military costume, to support or | other possible motive for such conduct, inquired | the unhappy girls, with hearts withering in 
assume the character of a soldier, is not un-|if we had no such stones in America!’ Let! the chill of neglect and desertion, shrunk into 
common among very peaceable travellers on the | not the English, then, have the blame. The|a long retirement, to weep over their deceived 
continent. It once happened that a party, | young officers of this American ship were the|and blighted hopes of happiness. 
chiefly military men, aware of the better re-| chief spoliators of these relics, to carry across | * Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
ception which a red coat would obtain at the| the Atlantic; evidence at once of the skill of <i is woman's whole existence. 
court of Ali Pacha, took their uniforms. One) the Greeks and of their own barbarism. This | 
of them, a young man, who could not boast of | exposure, supported by their own authority, is | 
any regimentals except what he had worn in’ the more necessary, as the author impudently 
one of the London companies of volunteers, | claims for his countrymen superior intelligence To them, but mockeries of the past alone.’ 
took these for want of better. At Yanina they | and higher virtues than are to be found under | Don Juan, canto ii. 
were received by Ali Pacha with much courtesy ; | the ‘ despotic governments of Europe,’ where, The excellent character of these girls, and 
and, upon addressing the young traveller, Ali; however, so many of them are delighted to/ their interesting story, excited a great desire 
said to him, ‘ Where have you served?’ This | live—of course to shine more brightly in our) on the part of some English visitors to bring 
would have been a poser to most men in the|darkness. Yet this person, who unblushingly| the young recluses again into society. This 
same situation ; but he won more honour by | boasts of outrages upon the remains of these was at last accomplished by the kind and 


Alas! the love of woman ! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 

For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring 





his wit than he had done by his sword ; for his 
ready answer was, ia cov ‘TimBAsdov Kouov— 
‘upon Wimbledon Common.’ Ali had toomuch 
tact to betray his ignorance of the battle or the 
place; and our city hero passed with the tyrant 
for a distinguished warrior.” 

On Athens, Mr. Brockedon says : 

“ A variety of happy circumstances conspired 
to give to a casual residence in Athens, among 
the artists, antiquaries, and idlers, who had 
assembled there, that indescribable charm which 
induced many travellers to while away months 
without any determinate object, and permitted 
few to leave it without unfeigned regret. From 
this state of peace and enjoyment they were 
roused by the revolt of the Greeks. The Turkish 
garrison in the Acropolis was besieged ; but it 
was not long before it was relieved, and deadly 
revenge was displayed by the Turks, under 
Omar Vrione. Upon their repossession of 
Athens, bloodshed and devastation marked their 
steps. The modern city was almost destroyed, 
and the wretched inhabitants compelled to fly 
to the islands for shelter. Those who, after 
the expulsion of the Turks, returned, found 
only bare walls and ruined habitations. Though 
these contests have been so destructive to the 
dwellings of the Athenians, the buildings on 
the Acropolis have suffered less than was ex- 
pected. The latest accounts by Professor 
Thiersch, who found the Propyle unchanged, 
State, that ‘ the west side of the Parthenon 
has greatly suffered ; yet, although large pieces 
were blown out by the Turkish artillery, the 
pillars proved so strong, that not one was thrown 
down, The beautiful reliefs behind the western 
hall remain untouched ; but a great portion of 
the wall of the cella has been destroyed by the 
Covetousness of the Turks, in their search for 
iron and lead, with which the stones are held 
together. The Erectheum is half in ruins, but 
the mischief was done by Greeks. Ghouras, 
the assassin of Odysseus, during the siege kept 
his family in it, and loading the roof with rub- 
bish, it broke down and buried fourteen women 
and children under its weight. Unfortunately, 
travellers, and, above all, the English, are now 
completing the work of destruction, by knock- 
ing off pieces from the overthrown friezes and 
Capitals, for the purpose of carrying them home 
8 trophies,’ This censure does not apply to 


|most interesting antiquities of Greece, says: gentle influence of Lady Ruthven, whose ami- 
|‘ True greatness never plays the part of the! able and affectionate attentions to them in- 
braggadocio. If the people under the despotic! duced them to accept an invitation to a ball 
governments of Europe are less intelligent and; given by the English gentlemen in Athens, at 
happy than we, it is their misfortune, not their! Vitali’s, a house situated the next to their own. 
fault; and they are more deserving of our pity; Two of the sisters only could attend; the 
than our scorn!’ But we cannot give him any; youngest had been unwell; and every moment 
pity in return. We laugh to see such an ani-|that they could withdraw from the dance, it 
mal swoln to bursting with the conviction that | was to make inquiries, with affectionate solici- 
the frog is a bull, and that thousands of his| tude, from the balcony at Vitali’s, of their 
countrymen are conceited enough to believe} own domestics in the next garden, after the 
the delusion : but there is no term of scorn in| state of their sister, who could not participate 
the vocabularies of the old or the new world, | in the festivity. When the Turks took Athens, 
which can express the contempt felt by every the Consulina Macri and her daughters fled, in 
man of common sense for the folly of the guilty a half-decked boat, and in a state of destitue 
braggart, who, whilst boasting of his superior in-| tion, to Corfu, where they were at first for- 
telligence, acknowledges his participation in the| bidden to land; for so numerous had been the 
Vandalism of destroying these precious remains | refugees from Greece, that Sir Thomas Mait- 
of the former glories of the Acropolis.” land, in dread of a famine, had denied them 

The author is very severe on Mr. Wines and | admission. Fortunately they found a friend, 
his book, which we reviewed in our No. 835, | who succeeded in obtaining leave for them to go 
confessing ourselves only amused, not provoked, | to the Lazaretto. Here they were soon visited 
by its absurdities. But, according to Mr. B.,|by some friends; and upon their destitute 
the faults of its dishonesty towards the father- | situation being made known to Lord Guilford, 
land of these Americans have no parallel in| in Rome, he transmitted to them one hundred 
Mrs. Trollope, or any other writer whom they! pounds, which he raised among the English 
accuse of injustice towards them. We do not| there. They spoke French, Italian, and a little 
dislike Mr. Wines’ eulogies of his own country- | English ; and it is said that at Corfu they edited 

a : eet 
men; but surely he cannot fancy that they|an edition of Madame de Genlis’ ‘ Manuel de 
never heard of the battle of Algiers, and there-| Voyageur,’ with the addition of the Romaic or 
fore determines not to be their informant,}modern Greek dialogue. The Consulina, after 
when, speaking of Algiers, he jumps at once | the retirement of the Turks, returned again 


from the attack upon it by the Spaniards in|to Athens. And the latest accounts of The- ° 


1775 to its present occupation by the French, 
as if the English under Exmouth had never 
fought or won a victory there; and again, in 


ously, of its defence, he says, the courage of 
the French is enthusiasm—of the English mere 
discipline. Pauvre homme ! 

But we return to our book : still at Athens, 
we hear of the fair sisters for whom Byron 
expressed his love in a letter to Mr. Drury. 

** Among the English who visited Athens 
were two travellers, whose names are remark. 
able as associated with city honours. Messrs. 
Wererette® anQ@C*****, who, struck with the 
beauty and manners of these interesting girls, 
by their attentions and avowal of honourable 
love, won the affections of the two sisters, The- 





resa and Catinca, and promised them marriage, 


speaking of Gibraltar, and, almost contemptu- | 





resa have broken the charm of poetry which 
surrounded her ; she is said to be married and 
grown fat !” 

Our next quotation is a pleasantry :— 

‘* A whimsical story is related of a party of 
sailors who paid a visit to the Temple of 
Minerva Sunias. When H.M.S. the Garland 
was cruising off Cape Colonna, some of the 
crew obtained leave to land. For fun they had 
provided themselves with a tub of tar, or black 
paint, which they carried up to the temple, 
where some of them actually succeeded in 
climbing to the architrave, and painting upon 
its whole length, in enormous letters, the name 
of their ship. Some set to work below, and 
painted black bases to the columns; and others 
amused themselves by daubing devices on the 
fallen masses. It would seem, however, that 
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Jupiter Pluvius came in aid of Minerva, to 
avenge her violated fane, for one of the records 
of their visit, left by the tars, was—‘‘ Jt rains 
like h—i 1” 
. Some liberal remarks are, towards the end, 
bestowed on Lady Byron, and Ada the off- 
spring of her sad union with Lord Byron, who, 


it is said, is to appear in fashionable life this 
year: for these, however, we must refer to the 
work. 


Siz Weeks on the Loire. 


WE resume, to conclude our notice of this 
volume; and as nothing can give a fairer idea 
of its pleasing miscellaneous contents, than a 
few more miscellaneous selections, we continue 
to exercise our discretion upon them. 

At Saumur, the vicinity of which is so rich 
in ancient remains, they are forming a mu- 
seum. 

*‘ Among the treasures (says the author), 
M. I Ange shewed us one of high antiquity— 
a knife of white silex, prismatically cut, found 
in a dolman or Druid’s cave, at Bourg, near 
Saumur, in 1810, in a tomb, along with the 
skeletons of two human forms, in whose blood 
it had most probably been dipped, ere deposit- 
ed at their side, to be immured with them for 
perhaps more than two thousand years ; as we 
know that the ancient Celts were forbidden to 
use metals in their sacrifices and religious wor- 
ship. There is likewise a hatchet, probably of 
the same date, and destined to the same pur- 

; a beautiful Roman pike, in bronze, 
and a hatchet of the same metal, found with 
twenty-five others, in an urn near Varennes ; 
many beautiful specimens of Roman pottery, of 
the finest colours and richly patterned ; Roman 
urns filled with ashes, thirty found in one spot; 
lachrymatories, lamps, the cémplete tools of a 
carpenter, divers military ornaments and in- 
struments, among which is a trumpet five feet 
long: these are supposed to belong to the fifth 
century. Of the middle ages are most curious 
seals, gothic locks, cabinets, reliquaires, and 
crucifixes richly enamelled ; several medals, in 
bronze, of the lower empire, being a portion of 
two thousand found in a jar at Coudray, near 
Saumur, many of them in excellent preserva- 
tion. . ° ” 

‘* We set off (she continues) to see a dol- 
man, about three miles from Saumur, and one 
of the most celebrated amidical remains in 
the country. Inquiring our way of a peasant 
whom we met, he obligingly offered to conduct 
us. We passed his cottage on the rvad, and 
he begged us to stop and look at his little 
patch of ground. It was impossible to refuse, 
and we walked over the whole of it in five 
minutes, as it was not above an acre in extent; 
nevertheless, in this little place he had culti- 
vated grapes, corn, and potatoes enough for 
his family. On week-days he worked as a 
labourer with a rich farmer, and on Sundays 
he worked at home. ‘It is better,’ said he, 
* to keep one’s hands employed, and be in good 
humour, than to go and hear a stupid mass, or 
sleep in the road-side like a beast. I say my 
prayers in the fields, with the birds singing 
round me, and I don’t suppose God is angry 
with me for that.” We did not feel called 
upon to decide the point; and as we were 
within sight of the dolman, we thanked him 
for his attendance, and gave him six sous for 
his trouble; with which moderate donation he 
was so abundantly satisfied, that he insisted on 
running to a neighbouring cottage for a ladder, 
in order that I might ascend to the top of this 





superstitions, Our guide informed us that 
some English gentlemen, whom he had con- 
ducted to this spot two years before, gave a 
dinner on the top of the cave, and amused 
themselves with pelting the passers by with 
eggs and fruit, ‘Ils sont des droles des gens 
ces Messieurs Anglois ci,’ said the man: and 
we could not deny the charge. I could not 
enter this dismal relic of the darkest antiquity 
without shuddering to think of the horrors 
that had been performed within its gloomy 
walls; if rude masses of granite, put together 
without cement or insertion of any kind, may 
be dignified with an epithet expressive of any 
thing belonging to architecture. Of these 
temples indeed it might be said, as of the 
Temple of Solomon, ‘ The house, when it was 
in building, was built of stone, made ready 
before it was brought thither; so that there 
was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of 
iron heard in the house, while it was in build- 
ing.’ Very little making ready has, however, 
been observed in these most barbarous of con- 
structions. An immense oblong piece of gra- 
nite, sixty-one or two feet long, and twenty- 
nine or thirty feet wide, serves as a foundation, 
too often, no doubt, polluted with libations of 
the blood of human victims. Four more stones 
(two on each side), about ten or eleven feet 
high, form the walls; two immense masses 
serve as a roof, to exclude the light of the sun, 
which otherwise might be supposed to sicken 
at the scenes it would have had to look upon. 
The end of the cave is shut up by a single 
stone, and the mouth nearly closed by another. 
Such is a Druid’s cave — rude, barbarous, and 
dark! Yet, whilst the noblest works of art 
have been levelled in the dust—whilst Palmyra 
is silent in the desert, and Rome buried in the 
ruins of her own grandeur, these dismal stones 
remain, in the midst of civilisation, exactly as 
they were two thousand years ago; only the 
doctrines of those who reared them, involved 
in obscurity, dimly guessed at by the cruelties 
with which tradition has invested them. When 
we look at the prodigious bulk of these stones, 
the distance whence they must have been 
brought—for it was the policy of the Druids 
to raise their temples in spots wherein no 
other stones of the same kind were to be found, 
in order that they should be regarded as some- 
thing supernatural —it is impossible to sup- 
press the wondering inquiry how they were 
brought, how placed on their edge, how raised 
to the top. Our guide volunteered a conjec- 
ture upon the subject, by the force of natural 
sense, which to me appeared to throw as much 
light upon it as any of the learned, and often 
whimsical, conjectures that I had ever met 
with of the antiquary. ‘ It seems to me,’ said 
he, ‘that the stones were dragged here by 
oxen, this piece laid for a foundation, then a 
mound of earth raised upon it as a support for 
the sides, then the stones for the roof dragged 
to the top by a gradual ascent, the oxen going 
down on the other side by a gradual descent, 
and then the earth was taken away, and the 
place remained as we see.’ And so he settled 
the matter; and I felt inclined to envy him the 
exemption from any further speculation on this, 
as probably on every other subject, than that 
degree of it which serves to amuse the imagina- 
tive, without perplexing the reasoning faculties. 
On our return, we witnessed a scene with the 
national guards, at the entrance of a little 
hamlet, half a league from Sagmur, which it 
was utterly impossible to be spectators of, with- 
out longing for the pencil of a Wilkie, a Leslie, 
a Mulready, a Widdrington, or a Fraser. The 
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rustic warriors were drilling. Some were in 
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blouses, some in coats, some in waistcoats, some 
in cocked hats, some in broad-brimmed hats, 
some in nightcaps; a most motley assem 

of oldand young, peasants, labourers, artificers, 
Just as we came within hearing, the serjeant 
was giving them the word, ‘ Silence! silence, I 
say! My good fellows, now remember this, all 
hold your tongues when I say silence—silence 
is the first thing to learn; now form a line ag 
straight as you can—stand back, you first— 
come forward, you third—all look at me, don’t 
look at one another—all look at me, and then 
you'll all look straight before you. Now all 
put yourselves in the same posture you were in 
last Sunday—that is, as near as youcan. Now 
march —stop—why did you not all set off at 
once ?— begin again —and all —with the same 
foot.” The party went on marching and coun. 
ter-marching, talking to one another, setting 
each other right, one turning the musket of 
the man before him out of the way of his own 
eyes, another putting out his arm for elbow 
room, and reiterating, pardonne, pardonne, as 
they trod on each other’s heels. The ranks 
were broken by our approach; for when the 
chief demanded our passports, the others, as 
usual, all ran to look at them over his shoulder, 
After a careful comparison of our countenances 
with the description given of them, we were 
allowed to pursue our way. A drove of cattle 
came next, with a jolly looking farmer, and 
the drover. They were stopped, and gave their 
passports, the farmer saying at the same time, 
© You need not be afraid of me; I slept by the 
side of my wife last night, and got up this 
morning at daybreak to buy these cattle; I'm 
not very likely to be a Chouan.’ Next camea 
gentleman on a spirited horse, which, put upon 
his mettle by the drums beginning to beat the 
retraite, curvetted about more than his master 
liked; and every body knows, a man never 
looks so foolish as when he wishes to appear 
‘ quite at home’ upon a horse he cannot man- 
age. ‘Get out of the way, you blockheads,’ 
said he ; ‘I live at Saumur; what! is not one 
to take a ride without being stopped for your 
nonsense ?”? This affronted the whole band; 
they surrounded him ‘ in the king’s name,’ but 
he clapped spurs to his horse, and gallopped off. 
‘ Ah gredin!’ exclaimed the foremost, ‘il a 
violé le poste—gracé! gracé! que je l’ajuste. 
Sacré!—que je le mette bas:’—the drums 
beat, the gentleman gallopped on. The guards 
at the next station tried to stop him, but in 
vain; he got away, and might equally have 
done so if he had been General Bourmont him- 
self: no words, however, can do justice to the 
scene of anger and wonder and argument that 
succeeded. One man, without a coat or stock 
ings, vapoured his musket about in exceeding 
wrath, upbraiding his comrade for having let 
the gentleman pass, and bragging what he 
would have done if he had been first in com- 
mand. Another— who had seemed inclined to 
take the advice of Dogberry, ‘ How if he will 
not stand? Why then take no note of him, 
but let him go; and presently call the watch 
together, and thank God that you are rid of 
knave’— excused his pacific bearing, by saying 
‘that the gentleman was known to them a, 
and was moreover a little fou quelquefois, 
pointing to his forehead. The beating of the 
retraite again put an end to farther argument; 
so they formed once more, and away they went 
through the hamlet, and along the high road, 
some of them dancing to the drums, the boys 
and girls running in the rear, and the old men 
and women standing at the doors to look at 
them. Notwithstanding, however, the 

which such scenes must excite in the strange 
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who may be accidently passing by, the re-esta- 
blishment of the national guard throughout 
the kingdom must be considered as the most 
rational, the most peaceful, and the most certain 
pledge for the preservation of national tran- 
quillity and justice ; and that the national army 
is somewhat jealous of this participation of the 
people in its duties and responsibilities, is the 
surest proof that it is a balance of power to all 
parties, to which none can object but such as 
have sinister ends of their own in view.” 

The following is an amusing anecdote, and 
shews the state of the —— 

“ We had crossed to the left of the river to 
see Treves, and by so doing we avoided passing 
St. Martin on the right, as the current would 
otherwise have brought us. Some small vessels 
were moored there, and a man, apparently an 
oficer, with Stentorian lungs, from one 
of them to Jean, to demand, ‘* why he had not 
come on that side?’ ‘ Because it did not suit 
me,’ replied Jean, feathering his oars with a 
nonchalante air. * Who have you got on board ?” 
he called out, with powers of voice seeming to 
increase in proportion to the distance we got 
from him. ‘ What is that to you?’ demanded 
Jean, in his turn, pulling away at the same 
time. * You have got somebody you do not 
want us to see.’ * Then you had better come 
and look,’ still pulling away. ‘ Trim this way, 
or we will instantly fire upon you.’ ‘ Sacre!’ 
said Jean, ‘ fire if you dare.’ I, hearing a 
contention, and not knowing what it was about, 
popped my head at that moment out of the 
little cabin, wherein I was sitting writing, like 
the lady in the lobster: instantly shouts were 
sent forth—‘ Ah! you have a lady on board; 
come to, come to, shew your passports. You 
have got Madame la Duchesse de Berri there.” 
We all burst out a-laughing, so they laughed 
too. Nevertheless they reconnoitred us suspi- 
ciously till a winding in the river took us out 
of sight. A little fellow, about ten years old, 
springing on a wall upon the bank, called out, 
to us, ‘ Are you Carlistes, are you Carlistes ?° 
‘Yes, yes, we are, we are,’ we called out 
laughing. ‘I will throw you into the river,’ 
the little fellow bawled out with all his might. 
We laughed still more heartily, and quite for- 
gave him for his threat.” 

The description of Angers is in the author's 
best manner, and we refer our readers to it 
with pleasure: a dreadful contrast is afforded 
by a story of Clisson. 

“ The republicans having been beaten by the 
la Vendéens in the battle of Torfou, sought 
their revenge in burning every place through 
which they passed, and massacring all the in- 
habitants that fell in their way. ‘The old men, 
the women, and the children, to the number of 
four hundred, fled from the surrounding vil- 
lages before these heartless murderers, and 


sought concealment in the chateau, among the | 
humerous subterranean apartments still to be 


traced within the circuit of its walls: in these 

damp, and dismal abodes they continued 
‘9 exist several weeks without ever seeing the 
blessed light of heaven, or ever feeling its balmy 
breathonly their children were allowed to 
Venture forth, and that at night, to cut the 
srass which sprung up in the forsaken courts 
and fosses, for the few cattle these unfortunate 
Peasants had brought with them. One fatal 
might a little girl returning with her load was 
re Sieg by two men, who started forth from 
behind a projecting angle of the wall; the little 
creature threw down her burden, and flying on 
the wings of fear, reached the mouth of the 
subterranean enclosure, threw herself into her 
arms, and related what had happened, 





A dismal foreboding of their fate seized the sad | gieua is about to depart, he is carried into the 
inmates, and the groan of despair was heard by church to receive the last sacraments, after 
the ruffians without, who had tracked the poor which he is taken back to the infirmary, where 
child to the spot. They instantly went for a he remains extended on straw and ashes, until 
detachment, who soon dislodged the helpless he draws his last sigh; there he exhorts his 
host, and were themselves astonished at the brothers, ranged in silence round him, to per- 
number of their victims. They deliberated for severe in their holy life: it is not they who 
a moment, not whether they should save them, console him, it is he, on the contrary, who en- 
but how they could most speedily, and with courages them: when he expires, he is wrapped 
least trouble to themselves, destroy them. A in his woollen robe, and laid, without a bier, 
wretch pointed silently to the well, which was in the grave which is waiting for him—a 
in the middle of the court—instantly the in- | simple wooden cross is raised upon the humble 
fernal thought was acted upon; the multitude mound, and on this funereal sign are written 
were driven at the point of the bayonet to the the age of the brother, the date of his pro- 
edge of the well, and thrown in one after fession, and the name under which he was re- 
another, old men, women, and children: in ceived into the community. As we left the 
vain they struggled, in vain they clung round cemetery, we heard the bell which called the 
their executioners and to the sides of the well, | religieux to Seale before the repast. We ex- 
they only died a double death —their hands de- pressed a wish to dine in the refectory with the 
tached by sabres, their limbs mutilated, they | Trappistes. This is a favour rarely granted ; 
fell into the deep profound, their shrieks stil] | we, however, obtained it. We went to church 
rising and swelling on the gales of evening, | With the religieux de cheur only. We were 
till they were heard far off, and even those | Placed, at this time, at the end of the nave, 
around, who were accustomed to the cry of | hear the friar; in going out we followed him, 
despair and death, shuddered at a sound so| and he conducted us into the refectory at the 
fraught with the concentration of human mi-| head of the community, Before entering the 
sery. The well was glutted to the brink with | hall, he stopped, and presenting a basin to each 
human victims, and the wretches closed it up| 0f us, poured water over our hands, whilst the 
with great stones, and shut out alike the sound | Pére Hotelier held a napkin for us. Our dinner 
and sight of the destruction they had so infer. | Was served at the abbot’s private table, apon a 
nally contrived. One alone escaped, a young Platform a little above the rest; from it, we 
boy, who lived to tell the tale to his own | could survey, at our leisure, the Trappistes at 
children ; and the truth of it was sternly attest-| their repast. They were about a hundred and 





ed by the Concierge of the Garenne, whom we 
questioned on the subject. ‘ I heard their 
groans,’ he said, when we expressed a hope 
that the facts might be exaggerated —‘ I went 
to the spot—I saw them, and could not help 
them i know how it was—I cannot be mis- 
taken—and I cannot forget.’ This man had 
seen all the horrors of the revolution; they 
seemed to have stiffened his sinews, without 
calling up his blood, for his complexion was 
colourless, and he only relaxed his muscles 
once, on asking if Charles diw had a house in 
England. We described his asylum at Holy- 
rood, and added, ‘ Your present king has a 
house in England too.’ ‘ C'est bien,’ he re- 
plied, ‘car il en aura besoin.’ His eye gleamed 
as he spoke, and something like the phantom 
of a smile cast a momentary gleam over features 
that seemed ‘ cut in alabaster.’ Glad I was to 
lose the painful ideas which this solitary tree, 
the monument of so many victims, had called 
forth, in a lovely walk in all the sweet serenity 
of evening, in the grounds of the Maison Va- 
lentin.” 

A visit to the monastery of La Trappe at 
Chateaubriand, on the way from Nantes to 
Rennes, is so curious, that we must select a 
few passages. 

“ It was the first time I had ever seen men 
gathered together united among themselves, 
yet holding no communion with each other ; 
there was something strange in the sight of sv 
much occupation and such total silence; with. 
out, no sound but that of the blacksmith’s 
hammer—within, none save that of the clock. 
In the garden I saw the cemetery, which I was 
desirous of entering. I believed that each 
Trappiste went into it every day to dig his own 
grave, but I was mistaken: this error, how. 
ever, has been repeated in every account of 
them, and credited, as every thing extraordinary 
always is ; and M.de Chateaubriand himself has 
perpetuated it in his Génie du Christianisme. 
A trench is solemnly opened and hallowed out 
in the presence of a general assembly, to be in 
readiness, as a grave, for the first who may die 
—and this is the simple fact. When a reli- 





twenty in number; before each was placed a 
soup of vegetables boiled with water and salt 
—butter being forbidden them; to this was 
added rice milk—half water, some potatoes, 
and half a pound of black bread: water was 
their sole beverage. Every thing was served 
on pewter. At the side of each was a napkin, 
and a wooden goblet and salt-cellar; their 
napkin was a morsel of coarse cloth, six inches 
square. During the repast, one of the brothers 
read to the rest in French ; about the middle 
of it, an Englishman took his place, and read 
the same portion in his own language to his 
countrymen, nearly one-third of the commu. 
nity being English and Irish. Several of the 
brothers reserved a part of their portion for the 
evening. In the summer they have a light 
repast at six o'clock; but in the winter they 
have only one meal in the day. From time to 
time the friax’s bell warned them to be on their 
guard, to prevent their thoughts from wander. 
ing: that instant all was still—_the reader sud- 
denly stopped, without even finishing the word 
he had begun ; and the brothers, motionless as 
statues, in silence lifted up their souls to God. 
*** After dinner, we went from the refec- 
tory with the religieux de cheur; the lay 
brothers ranged themselves on each side of the 
hall, and bent profoundly as we passed. The 
community went in procession to the church, 
reciting the Miserere and the De profundis.” 
We have now only to repeat our hearty 
commendations ; and to refer again to the book 
itself for its pretty embellishments, of which 
we afford no examples in our pages. 


a - 





An Essay on the Determination of the Ele- 
ments of the Orbits of Comets and Planets. 
By D. M‘Grigor. Edinburgh, Black; Lon- 
don, Longman and Co.; Dublin, Wakeman. 

Tue celebrated Lalande was of opinion, that 

cometary astronomy was the most important 

branch of the science. ** It appears to me,” 
says this eminent astronomer, ‘* that almost 
every thing depends on comets. The only 
thing I recommend to my correspondents is to 
look. after, and attend to cothets: the knows 
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ledge of comets is alone wanting to complete 
the science of astronomy.” The astronomers 
of the present day seem acting up to the spirit 
of this recommendation. ‘* Milne’s Essay on 
Comets” is the most interesting work of its 
class, and exhibits uncommon research and 
laborious calculation. Mr. Lubbock on the 
determination of the orbit of a comet, and Mr. 
Henderson’s ephemeris of Biela’s comet, so 
nearly coincident with the observed places, 
sufficiently evince the energy with which this 
intricate department of the science is culti- 
vated. On the continent, also, the same sub- 
ject is pursued with great perseverance and 
success ; and in ‘‘ Arago’s Memoir,” reviewed 
in the Literary Gazette a fortnight ago, we 
have seen it stripped of all its mysteries, and 
rendered most amusing and instructive. 

The essay by Mr. M‘Grigor is the very 
antipodes of M. Arago’s dissertation, being ex- 
clusively analytical, and in fact a sealed book 
to all, excepting those who are versed in the 
intricacies of subtle calculation ; to such it will 
afford great satisfaction on a subject which 
Newton describes as ‘* problema longé difficil- 
limum.” Since Newton’s time, improved me- 
thods of investigation have greatly facilitated 
the labour of calculation ; notwithstanding 
which, the solution still requires a skilful and 
laborious application of the most refined ana- 
lysis. The nature of this essay forbids any 
sketch of its contents; we can therefore only 
express our approbation of the skill and per- 
severance displayed by the author. 








Information and Directions for Travellers on 
the Continent of Europe, but more particu- 
larly Italy and in the Island of Sicily. By 
Mariana Starke. 8thedit. 8vo. London, 
1832. Murray. 

A New edition of this most useful book to 

travellers has just issued from the press. Our 

notices of the former editions of this work 

render any observations, except upon its im- 

provements, unnecessary. It appears to have 

been carefully re-written, and to have received 
some useful additions. The quantity of really 
serviceable information to travellers that it con- 
tains, which might have been spread out over 
four times the quantity of paper, makes it the 
most complete and compact vade-mecum that 
can be taken by a traveller on the continent. 
The recent researches made by antiquaries 
into the topography of the Pelasgic remains, 
and the cities of the ancient people of Etruria, 
have become so interesting to Italian travel- 
lers, that Mrs. Starke has greatly added to the 
information and interest of this new edition by 
giving an account of those places, furnish- 
ing those who wish to visit them with advice 
upon the means and expenses of such excur- 
sions from Rome. 





The Magnet. An Edition of Penny Poets. 
W. M. Clark. 
Nine books of Paradise Lost for fourteen 
pence. We are expecting to see Universal His- 
tory two-pence; the Whole Body of Philo- 
sophy a penny; and Politics, Religion, and 
Morality, made easy, for one farthing. 








The Catechism of Whist ; in which every pos- 
sible Difficulty occurring at this Game, and 
not noticed in Hoyle and Matthews, is ex- 
plained. By W. Oldriver, Esq. 12mo. 
pp. 50. London, 1832. Griffiths. 


Tuis Catechism is not orthodox; and now that 
all the world’s a card-table, and all the men 


more important that they should not be misled 
by false guides. A new code of laws, providing 
for a variety of cases which at present have 
no fixed and determinate rules for their deci- 
sion, would certainly be both useful and valu- 
able; but we doubt much the capability of W. 
Oldriver, Esq., to compose such a code— in- 
deed he seems to know little about his subject. 
But as we hear this Catechism has been sub- 
mitted for revisal to more competent authority, 
we abstain from quotation or farther remark, 
and shall wait the appearance of an amended 
edition. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NEW CONTINENT. 


Tue discoveries of land towards the south 
pole, to which we alluded in our last Literary 
Gazette, were made by Capt. Biscoe, in the 
brig Tula, accompanied by the Lively cutter; 
both vessels belonging to Messrs. Enderbys, 
extensive owners of ships in the whale fishery ; 
and the log, together with other particulars, 
were communicated to the Royal Geographical 
Society. It is supposed that this land forms 
part of a vast continent, extending from about 
long. 47° 30’ E. to long. 69° 29’ W.; or from 
the long. of Madagascar round the whole of 
the southern and south Pacific Ocean, as far as 
the long. of Cape Horn. 

On the 28th Feb. 1831, Capt. Biscoe dis- 
covered land; and during the following month 
remained in the vicinity. He clearly discerned 
the black peaks of mountains above the snow ; 
but he was, from the state of the weather and 
the ice, unable to approach nearer than about 
thirty miles. The stormy petrels were the only 
birds seen, and no fish. It has been named 
Enderby’s Land, long. 47° 30’ E. lat. 66° 30’. 
An extent of about three hundred miles was 
seen. The range of mountains E.N.E. 

In consequence of the bad state of the health 
of the crew, Capt. Biscoe was compelled to 
return into warmer latitudes. He wintered at 
Van Diemen’s Land, and was rejoined by the 
cutter, from which he had been separated 
during the stormy weather in the high south 
latitude. In Oct. 1831 he proceeded to New 
Zealand. In the beginning of Feb. 1832 he 
was in the immediate neighbourhood of an 
immense iceberg, when it fell to pieces, accom- 
panied by a tremendous noise. On the 15th of 
the same month, land was seen to the south- 
east, long. 69° 29’ W. lat. 67° 15’. It was 
found to be an island, near the headland of 
what may hereafter be called the Southern 
Continent. On the island, about four miles 
from the shore, was a high peak, and some 
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outh; the result of some fifteen thousand 
ours of his life employed in the “ delight. 
ful task;’? and replete with sound practical 
advice. 

Feb. 22.— Mr. Faraday on the practical pre. 
vention of dry-rot. After adverting to the ex. 
tensive decay of wood in ships, houses, and 
other structures of that material, involving a 
loss of such magnitude as to have excited almost 
universal search after a remedy, Mr. Faraday 
said he should pass by all propositions for its 
prevention, except that one absolutely intro. 
duced by Mr. Kyan, and to which the lecturer 
had paid particular attention. The process is 
now largely in use. The wood, prior to its 
application, is immersed in a solution of cor. 
rosive sublimate; in the course of a week a 
load of it is found to have absorbed five 
gallons of solution; at the end of that time it 
is removed, and shortly after becomes fit for 
building. The preservative powers of corrosive 
sublimate in furs, stuffed birds, anatomical spe- 
cimens, &c. are well known; and those which 
it exerts over wood seem to be not less decisive, 
and far more useful. Pieces of timber thus pre- 
pared were put into a fungus-pit at Woolwich 
for three years, and at the end of that time 
taken out perfectly sound. Canvass and calico, 
treated in a similar manner, were also found 
to be preserved from mildew or decay. Mr. 
Faraday’s suspicions appear to have been ex. 
cited, not so much as regarded the preserva. 
tive power of the process, but the healthiness 
of the wood, canvass, &c. impregnated by it, 
and he required that such prepared materials 
should be thoroughly washed, and then sub- 
mitted to a test for proving the power of 
resisting decay. He found, after calico and 
canvass had been washed in water until all 
the solution which that fluid could remove 
had disappeared (mercury was still present), 
such prepared materials were p ina 
damp cellar, while the unprepared went rapidly 
to decay. Having ascertained this combined 
state of the mercurial preparation, Mr. F. ex- 
pressed his opinion, that the organic substances 
could be well preserved by it without deriving 
any unwholesome quality to deteriorate their 
ordinary application. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
R. Owen, Esq. in the chair.—Mr. Bennett 
called the attention of the meeting to a seal, of 
a well-known genus, but which was remarkable 
as having (on the authority of the gentleman 
who brought it home) been procured in the 
interior of New Holland; a circumstance which 
would imply the existence of a salt-water lake, 
or, perhaps, an inlet of the sea, in the unex- 





smaller ones ; about one-third of the highest was 
covered with a thin scattering of snow, and 
two-thirds completely with snow and ice. The 
appearance of the peaks was peculiar; the shape 
was conical, but with a broad base. This 
island has been named Adelaide Island, in 
honour of her Majesty. Mountains were seen 
to the south, at a great distance inland, sup- 
posed about ninety miles. On the 2lst of 
Feb. 1832 Capt. Biscoe landed in a spacious 
bay on the main land, and took possession 
in the name of his Majesty, William the 
Fourth. The appearance was one of utter 
desolation, there being no vestige whatever of 
animal or vegetable life. In future this part 
of the continent, if such it prove, will be 
known as Graham's Land. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fes. 15.— Dr. Ritchie read a lecture on the 





and women merely players, it becomes the 


mode of conveying scientific instruction to 





iplored regions of that immense island. Mr. 
| Gould exhibited a specimen of a species of cuc- 
koo, peculiar to North America and the West 
| Indies, killed in Wales; and remarked, that 
|another instance had also occurred of the bird 
‘having been killed in the British isles. The 
| visit of these birds is to be considered as purely 
|accidental; but it is wonderful how the pas 

e across a wide sea was performed ; most 
| probably they availed themselves of the masts 
|of various ships by the way. Mr. Yarrell 
‘read a most interesting communication on the 
| change of plumage in birds, and the laws by 
|which that change appears to be regulated; 
‘with an account of some experiments made in 
‘the Society’s gardens. After the business of 
ithe meeting, Dr. Grant delivered a lecture on 
\the order Pachydermata; an order including 
| the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, 
‘zebra, and others. The lecture was illustrated 


| by a splendid exhibition of enormous crania 
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and bones of elephants, mammoths, and the 
gigantic animals of which the order consists. 
The learned professor pointed out the marked 
features with which the order is stamped, and 
the general agreement that obtains through- 
out. He instanced also especially the hyroz, 
or coney, of sacred writ, as being, though 
apparently an exception to the rules of the 
order, and certainly a little active creature, a 
rhinoceros in miniature in its internal struc- 
ture. Of the rest of the genera, many are now 
extinct—the mastodon, the elasmotherium, and 
many others, which have left only their bones 
to tell of their existence. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Bree in the chair. Dr. Hawkins read a 
paper by Dr. J. A. Wilson, in which the learned 
author details a variety of cases where death 
occurred from head-symptoms, as they are 
usually called, arising primarily from a disor- 
ganised state of the kidneys. He observes, that 
even five years ago physicians would not have 
traced these symptoms to such a cause. An 
epitome of this paper would be out of place in 
the Literary Gazette. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MARCH. 


20! 8" 5"the vernal equinox: the Sun enters 
Aries, and is vertical to the equator, passing 
from the southern to the northern hemisphere. 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D. He M. 
O Full Moon in Leo-++++seeeeee 5 16 46 
C Last Quarter in Ophiuchus -- 12 20 0 
@ New Moon in Pisces---.--++++ 20 0 
> First Quarter in Gemini------ 28 10 44 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 





. M. 
Saturn in Virgo --+ 43 
Jupiter in Pisces --- 30 
Mercury in Pisces - . 20 
Venus in Aries. --secscecsecccees 20 
Mars in Taurus -++++++++ eeeces -27 11 48 


_2¢ 13'_Mercury in his superior conjunc- 
tion with the Sun. 144 22bascending node. 
16! 2'_in conjunction with Jupiter. 194 12" 
—in perihelion. 19421h—in conjunction with 
‘ Piscium: difference of latitude 20’. 27% 205 
—greatest eastern elongation (18° 56’). 29920 
—greatest north latitude. 

645"_Venus attains her greatest eastern 
elongation (46° 19’). 114 13"—in perihelion. 
21‘_in conjunction with s Arietis: difference 
of latitude 20’. 26%—this beautiful planet at- 
tains its greatest splendour; through the month 
it will be an extremely interesting telescopic 
object; in the early part, appearing as a half 
moon, and towards the close of the month 
with a horned phase. It may be traced through 
the day with the unassisted sight; and after 

€ Sun has set, it will diffuse a brilliancy suf- 
ficiently powerful to cast shadows. 

The splendour of Mars is diminishing as he 
Tetreats from the earth, and approaches the 
evening twilight; towards the end of the 
month his position will be between the horns 
of Taurus, 

2Vesta in the northern extremity of the 
bow of Sagittarius. 15¢—Juno in conjunction 
with 4 Serpentis. 74WPallas in conjunction 
with 44 Ceti. 304—Ceres in conjunction with 
13 Tauri, 

None of the eclipses of the satellites of Ju- 
Piter will be visible this month, from the prox- 
imity of the planet to the Sun. 

— I_Saturn in opposition to the Sun. 

This and the succeeding month will be pecu- 

ly favourable for observing the phenomena 
attending the disappearance of the ring of Sa- 
turn, The following are the proportions of 
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the axes: 224_major axis of the ring 457.15 ; 
minor axis of the ring 0.82. 

Uranus is too near the Sun to be satisfac- 
torily observed. 


Deptford. J. T. BARKER. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Brunet in the chair.—A relation by 
Mr. Pettigrew of the occurrence of a remark- 
able case of obesity in the person of T. H. 
Kirman, a boy about eleven years old, was 
read. The subject of the paper was present 
at the meeting. His features are pleasing, and 
expressive of that simplicity which frequently 
marks the countenance of early boyhood, and 
contrasts strangely with his bulky person. 
He was born in Lincolnshire, and was not re- 
markable at his birth, nor, indeed, until three 
years ago. He had then a fractured limb, or 
something of that sort, and was obliged to re- 
main much in a state of rest; a similar acci- 
dent followed, which met, of course, with simi- 
lar treatment; then it was that he begun to 
increase so remarkably in size. He weighs 
14st. 2lbs., and measures 


In height Ccvcccccccccccccs s eecccece 5 feet. 


Across the chest-++++++++s+eeseeeees 45 inches. 
Across the abdomen««++++sesseeeees 44 
Calf of the leg-+-++++eeeececeecesens 183 


His muscular action is great, appetite and 
sleep moderate; in manner, and other respects, 
he is perfectly juvenile. Mr. Pettigrew fol- 
lows up his paper by a few remarks in con- 
nexion with its subject. He observes, that 
cases of obesity are more numerous in marshy 
places than in those distinguished by dryness 
of the atmosphere : for one fat person in France 
we have in England one hundred, occasioned 
chiefly by a too free use of animal food and 
fermented liquor, which tend much to the for- 
mation of adipose substances. He points out 
some of the ills attendant on corpulence, which 
may be looked upon as a chronic disease; these 
are—congestion in various parts, epilepsy, le- 
thargy, apoplexy, &c.; and closes this paper 
with some observations, having for their ob- 
ject to decrease its occurrence, viz. simple diet, 
fish, and vegetables, free exercise in the open 
air, as little sleep as possible, the cold bath, and 
friction. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Lorp ABERDEEN in the chair.—Among the 
presents to the Society was an engraved por- 
trait of the late Mr. Bray, in his 97th year, 
presented by his grandson, Mr. Reginald Bray. 
This venerable man was for many years trea- 
surer to the Society, and, we believe, was long 
the father of it. About a year ago he sent a 
communication to the Society, accompanied by 
a valedictory autograph letter. Mr. T. Lister 
Parker exhibited two views of Kilpec Church, 
Herefordshire, having at the east end a semi- 
circular chancel, with a coved roof of stone, 
and the western wall carried up in a very high 
gable above the roof, having near the top two 
holes to contain small bells.* Mr. Hudson 
Gurney communicated two documents received 
by him from Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper 
Office, being an order of the Privy Council, 
prohibiting the usual festivities at Norwich, on 
the inauguration of the mayor, in the year 
1626, on account of the plague, said to have 
been brought there from Yarmouth; and a 
protest and remonstrance from the mayor and 
aldermen, who appear to have been very sore 


* There are some minor details in this ancient building 








highly worthy of illustration. 
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at losing their feast. A further portion of Mr. 
Borrell’s Catalogue of Greek Coins was read. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sir G. Staunton inthe chair. Among the 
donations laid on the table were the Memoirs 
of the Académie des Sciences de Dijon; two 
translations from the Sanscrit into English, by 
Maharéj4 Kali Krishna Bahadur, a corre- 
sponding member of the Society at Calcutta ; 
Reports on the Navigation of the Euphrates, 
from Capt. Chesney ; the first Number of the 
Chinese Repository and the Anglo -Chinese 
Calendar, from Dr. Morrison, &c. &c. Sir 
A. Johnston presented from the Chevalier 
Clot Bey his Comte Rendu des Travaux de 
VEcole de Médecine d’Abou Zabele en Egypte. 
Mr. John Reeves submitted for inspection an 
original Chinese MS. map of the seat of the 
rebellion now raging in the south-west of 
China; where the provinces of Hoo-kwang 
join with those of Kwang-tung and Kwang- 
se. Sir A. Johnston read a letter, addressed to 
him by Dr. A. T. Christie, dated Madras, the 
24th of Sept. last, containing some interesting 
details on the progress of the writer’s scientific 
exertions, principally in the branch of meteoro- 
logy ; of which he develops a scheme to obtain 
a series of observations all over India, which 
may afford data for ascertaining the nature of 
the climate, &c. &c. In a subsequent letter to 
Colonel Tod, also read at this meeting, Dr. C. 
alludes more especially to his overland journey 
to India through Egypt, where he discovered a 
series of caverns, to which he points attention, 
as having been possibly the Necropolis of Ten- 
tyra. The letter concludes with some explana- 
tion of the writer’s views as to the introduction 
of the cultivation of various foreign productions 
into India, as tea, coffee, the mulberry on which 
the silk-worm feeds, &c. &c. The reading of 
remarks on the Védénta system, by Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, was likewise commenced. 








PINE ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. WILK1ns may be as admirable an archi« 
tect as he says he is; but he is a bad writer, 
and a worse logician. No sooner had our well- 
meant and respectfully worded notice of the 
proposed National Gallery appeared in last Sa- 
turday’s Literary Gazette, than he seems to 
have run hastily and indiscreetly, if not intem- 
perately and offensively, into a full tilt against 
our innocent person; for in the Globe news- 
paper of the same afternoon was inserted the 
following letter, which we also saw on the en- 
suing Monday, headed ‘* Advertisement,” in 
the Morning Herald. Whether the evening 
print lent itself to the insult gratuitously, or 
was paid for it by the author, and forgot (like 
its more honest contemporary) to say so, for 
the benefit of the tax on useful knowledge, is a 
matter of little consequence: we afford it the 
benefit of our circulation for nothing, as a 
compliment to Mr. Wilkins. 

Sir,—In the Literary Gazette of to-day I perceive the 
Editor pretends to give an elevation of the building of 
the National Gallery, which bears about as much resem- 


blance to the design as St. Martin’s to St. Paul’s, and 
— imperfect as it is, has been surreptitiously ob- 
ta 


The remarks qosmmpeneing this libellous representa- 
tion are for the most part wholly untrue. 

Mr. Jerdan, about a fortnight ago, asked me for an 
elevation, for the purpose of inserting it in his paper, 
which I refused, principally because, in a journal pro- 
fessedly devoted to literature and the arts, no allusion to 
the intention of constructing such an edifice had hitherto 
been made; and I would not consent to give the advan- 
tage (if it be —_ of making public the design to one who 
had so studiou: = Fae all mention of the subject. 

This refusal will be sufficient to account for the animo- 

















T ieee tinea qe yy py reste: 
Witii1am WILKINs. 
35, Weymouth Street, Feb. 23. 

By this statement we learn, 1. that our cut 
was the unkindest cut of all, and does not re- 
semble Mr. Wilkins’s design ; we mean his de- 
sign to spoil the aspect of one of the noblest 
sites in the metropolis, at a very considerable 
cost to the nation. 

2. That the elevation was surreptitiously— 
(a hard phrase titiously obtained. 

3. That the representation is therefore a 
libel, and the remarks upon it untrue. 

4. That Mr. Wilkins refused Mr. Jerdan a 
copy of his plan, because the Literary Gazette 
had neglected to notice the subject; and, 

5. That the description was consequently 
the result of animosity. 

We shall allude to these grave charges seria- 
tim; and first, of the first. 

We have before us an original and, cer- 
tainly, rough sketch of Mr. Wilkins’s design, 

an architect as able as himself, and suffi- 
ently indicating its general character and out- 
line to every professional eye, This we have 
had some time, but deemed the arrangement to 
he too unsettled to warrant our inserting a 
sketch of it to illustrate any argument upon a 
subject so important to the fine arts and to the 
nation at large. 

2. It was, however, recalled to our recollec- 
tion by accidentally meeting Mr. Wilkins, to 
whom we communicated our wish to have a 
perfect drawing of his design. This he civilly 
declined ; assigning as his reason—not a syllable 
of what he has in his letter (4.), but— 
that he did not like, himself, to shew any pre- 
ference to any branch of the public press. He, 
however, told us that the model was at the 
Office of Woods and Forests ; and upon ascer- 
taining that we enjoyed the personal acquaint. 
ance of heads in that department, advised us to 
avail ourselves of the circumstance to inspect 
the whole plan. We accordingly called upon 
Mr. Milne, whom we may almost call a friend 
(and would do so, if we measured our printed 
language by the esteem we feel for his private 
and public character), and expressed our desire 
to see Mr. Wilkins’s model, which was con- 
ceded in the most candid manner :—indeed, we 
believe that the thing is open to every artist 
and lover of the arts; as every national pro- 
ject of the kind ought to be, if not intended 
to be huddled up in jobbing. It happened, 
however, that Lord Duncannon was engaged 
in the room; and as our time was precious, 
we could not wait to accomplish our purpose: 
pp te a to call again, either in person 
or by proxy, the next morning, and accordingly 
eaighored the latter means. Our representa- 
tive, a clever young architect, and one of the 
most accomplished draughtsmen in London, 
studiously examined the model; and it was 
from his corrections of our first impression that 
our engraving was made. As he could not, of 
course, use his pencil in elaborating details, it 
may be that the engraving is not exactly cor- 
rect ;—in fact, we understand that some balus- 
trades and other minute parts are omitted : 
but we are assured, by most competent j 
that more than justice has been done to the 
architect in vial * libellous” sketch. my! 
events, our n 8 will prove that. Mr. 
Wilkins pel sack yy ble i ensiaing the 
term surreptitious to any of our proceedings. 

3. So far from our representation of the 
proposed building being ‘‘ libellous,” we are 
ready to maintain, that where it has not gone 
into the architect’s details, it is a great and 
manifest improvement upon his objectionable 


. 
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elevation. To be sure, if nobody understands 
architecture but Mr. William Wilkins; if no- 
bedy has studied the noble edifices of ancient 
Greece but Mr. William Wilkins; if nobody 
can construct universally eulogised porticos but 
Mr. William Wilkins; if nobody has been 
able during centuries to tell a fine from a 
foolish structure but Mr. William Wilkins ; if 
nobody has acquired the principles of art but 
Mr. William Wilkins; if all the rest of man- 
kind are Goths, Vandals, Huns, the stupid ad- 
mirers of deformities, and Mr. William Wil- 
kins is the concentrated essence of the sublime 
and beautiful in building, the inventor of all 
the genius of bricks and mortar from Hiram to 
Wilkins,—_for, according to himeelf, 
** None but himself can be his parallel,” — 

then do we acknowledge that we have libelled 
the surpassing abilities of that great personage, 
and been dazzled into blindness by the refulgent 
splendour of his works, 

But, with sorrow we confess it, we are apt 
to be sceptical respecting self-proclaimed per- 
fections. We are dogs to bark at such a Sir 
Oracle; and were Mr. Wilkins to trumpet 
forth his own praise for “ matchless” archi. 
tecture in every penny periodical in England, 
we should not be a bit the more convinced of 
his superiority. In short, we question any 
infallibility in this art; and, though with pro- 
digious diffidence, we will venture to criticise 
the public edifices of William, as freely as we 
would the literary performances of his im- 
mortal predecessor Peter, Wilkins. Apropos, 
talking of this said Peter, we think he must 
have been an ancestor of William, who seems 
to bear a striking resemblance to him in style 
and egotism: perhaps he is a descendant, by 
one of the female fiying islanders, with whom 
Peter flew away, which would account for his 
being so flighty. 

4. We have already in part refuted the 
paltry innuendo of this clause, by candidly re- 
lating what passed ; and it only remains for us 
to say a few words in addition to those which 
introduced our remarks last week, as to the 
why we have hitherto abstained from writing 
about the proposed Gallery. One strong reason 
has been, that the plan itself was never ma- 
tured, and put past the reach of change. The 
very last conversation we heard about it, not 
many months ago, at a noble lord’s, a most 
eminent patron of the fine arts, in which 
several members of the committee joined, 
shewed us that great differences of opinion 
still existed even among those who were to 
determine the matter; and we also knew that 
the members of government were equally in 
doubt upon the most important considerations 
connected with the design, the appropriation 
of ground, the settlement of the line, the 
union of the Royal Academy in the same 
building (the Royal Academicians, by the by, 
holding equally discordant verano and the 
sum to be granted for the undertaking. How 
could we, as public journalists, having nothing 
but the public benefit in view, interfere in 
such a case? we had no grounds for puffing 
the architect and disparaging all besides — not 
the price he is to get for maltreating the finest 
site in London, could induce us to suffer his 
egregious vanity to fly-blow our page, publish 
himself,—we will not say what, and endeavour 
to prejudice common sense and taste, in order 
to exalt his own fame at the expense of men, 
the dead and the living, the monuments of 
whose talents will be esteemed long after this 
silly affair (if not perpetuated by the erection 
of this is forgotten. 

If Mr, ins means to insinuate that the 


Literary Gazette has neglected to do its utmost 
for the promotion of the fine arts in its native 
land, because it has not been the tool to serve 
his preposterous self-estimation, we will tell 
him that his is a “ libellous representation.” 
When this journal started, there was not one 
in the country which even noticed the 
beyond a paragraph or two in a year, when the 
Exhibition opened, or some extraordinary event 
occurred. During eighteen years it has never 
ceased to labour zealously in their behalf, and 
to keep them and all their motions constantly 
before the public; and what has been the 
result? Out of silence they have become 
topics of everlasting observation and discussion; 
in parliament, where they were rarely men. 
tioned; in every company of educated persons; 
and even among the lower orders, they are now 
acommon theme. In eighteen volumes of the 
Literary Gazette, more than ten thousand im. 
partial criticisms upon works of art, exhibi- 
tions, propositions to encourage their cultiva- 
tion, and other efforts to serve them, have been 
published ; and such has been the force of this 
example, and the growth of public taste and 
interest, that instead of its being difficult now 
to find a notice of the arts in any periodical, it 
is impossible to find any journal, high or low, 
which does not add its contribution to the vital 
system. 

5. To repel the charge of animosity towards 
Mr. Wilkins, who never gave us, individually, 
the slightest offence, would be beneath us; 
and we shall therefore dismiss that point with 
an expression of pity for the littleness of mind 
which could engender such a suspicion. By 
looking over our writings, Mr. Wilkins may 
convince himself, that where he deserved it, 
we have spoken warmly in praise of his merits. 

Having disposed of what may be deemed the 
question between Mr. Wilkins, who has not 
shewn himself a civil architect, and the L. G., 
though involving such general considerations 
as to remove it from the class of personal dis- 

ute (to which we have never suffered this 
iterary and public journal to sacrifice its better 
objects); we shall now enter more regularly 
into what is truly a National Concern, and en- 
deavour to avert the injury which overweening 
conceit would inflict upon the capital at large, 
and especially upon the parish of St. Martin. 

London contains many splendid public build- 
ings; but where commerce and population 
press upon every inch of room, it has very 
naturally become our reproach that hardly one 
of them can be seen to advantage. Were the 
city to build again, every body has felt that 
these noble edifices ought not to be, and would 
not be, smothered among crowded lanes and 
alleys. Is it not strange, then, where we have 
cleared away an immense mass of nuisances, 
and given a grand church to view, that an 
eminent architect should insist on the pro- 
priety of renewing the evil, merely because he 
entertains a fancy for erecting so immortal a 
structure that it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence what is done with all around? We 
would ask, what has Mr. Wilkins built to en- 
title him to this sacrifice ? by what works has 
he become so elevated as to be entitled to boast 
so much of himself, and trample on all others? 
We will not go out of town to Cambridge, and 
contrast the superb construction of St. John's 
with the nakedness of Downing: every eye 18 
satisfied in a moment that the builder of the 
latter has, at least, no right to esteem him 
the “ foremost man of all this world.” But 
Mr. Wilkins is all for the pure Greek! His 
pure Greek violating every rule of every order, 





and superadding features of the most anomalous 
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absurdity. Look at St. George’s Hospital, on 
the Grosvenor Place side, the wings decorated 
with three slices of pilaster, and the ugliest of 
ugly square columns in the centre; or on the 
other front, where the centre is formed by a 
window cut directly through the middle; and 
if the outside does not satisfy you in the way 
of faulty architecture, you may go in, and see 
an hospital (except in the open wards, which 
he could not help) bedevilled into close cells for 
the accommodation of dying patients. 

But even the portico of the London Uni- 
versity, modestly challenging admiration as the 
finest in London, will not bear so strict a scru- 
tiny. It is after a model worthy of imitation ; 
but he who set that example would as soon have 
built Pimlico as have destroyed his work by so 
vile an ascent of stairs as Mr, Wilkins has 
employed to mar its broad simplicity. Then, 
if proportion or fitness had aught to do with a 
whole, should we have a mere entrance to an 
edifice so engrossing as to bid adieu to the 
principal ? the only use of which seems to be, 
that you may enter readily by a lower door than 
by climbing the immense bank of steps allotted 
to Mr. Portico. Steps, indeed, appear to be a 
(query Greek ?) mania of Mr. Wilkins, for he 
has them at St. George’s Hospital and the 
National Gallery, copied alike from the choragic 
monument of Thrasyllus; only, in the pattern, 
they have some whimsical semblance of utility, 
being surmounted by a figure; whereas, in Mr. 
Wilkins’s designs, they are steps for the love 
of steps, 

We are free and most ready to state, that it 
would ill befit us, from a general acquaintance 
with and affection for the arts, to set up our 
individual judgment against the practical expe- 
rience of a professional man like Mr. Wilkins ; 
but in these strictures we have fortified our- 
selves by references to the highest living autho- 
ities, and have been encouraged, besides, by a 
multitude of able spontaneous communications, 
of a very complimentary nature. One most 
intelligent writer marks the architect’s repeti- 
tion of his own idea in the London University, 
by which he ‘*has sacrificed much accommo. 
dation, as well as proportion, and of course 

ty, to certain abstract notions of the Greek 

style, which he wishes to realise, in spite of the 
difference between ancient and modern pur- 
poses, as well as of climate,” &c. &c. ‘* The 
consequence is,” he continues, ‘‘ that the build- 
ing 1s too low” —and he might have added, too 
harrow—‘‘for its length, and wants much of 
that room which a greater elevation would 
afford, besides that it would harmonise better 
with the surrounding objects.” Our corre- 
spondent farther remarks on Mr. Wilkins’s 
foolish disparagement of the facade of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, and ridiculous boasting of his own 
Superior taste, which he thinks will not induce 
the public to consent to the intended profana- 
tion. He also notes the awkwardness of Mr. 
Wilkins’s turrets on the sides of the pure Gre- 
“an archways, and the pure Grecian cupola ; 
Without authority, object, beauty, or uni- 
formity. 

For another letter we are indebted to an 
artist whom, without hesitation, we would 
rage as by far the most enlightened critic of 
ne present day upon architecture, and espe- 
cially upon Greek architecture, with which 
he is intimately conversant ; of which he has 
‘een more than ever Mr. Wilkins saw; and 
with which he is as much enamoured as Mr. 
ilkins pretends to be;—though an entirely 
Opposite character, a character of native mo- 


desty, has kept him from the busy lists of 


It is so plain and unaffected an answer to| 
our inquiries (for our own correction, if in| 
error, as well as for public information), that | 
we will venture to transcribe some portions of | 
it, which can hardly fail to produce a good, 
effect in modifying the project which we have | 
had the satisfaction to explode,* by exhibiting | 
its true form and bearings. Referring to the| 
article in last Gazette, our independent and | 
highly gifted friend says — 

Pe ? beg to say, that I think many of the opi- 
nions expressed in it are very correct ; that the 
situation determined on for it, although cen- 
tral, and in other respects eligible, may be 
found too confined for the purpose of receiving 
the constantly increasing number of pictures 
which, we may entertain a hope, our great 
collectors may be disposed to send to the Gal- 
lery ; especially as a considerable portion of the 
building will be occupied by the schools, exhi- 
bition-rooms, council-room and library, and 
all the general offices, and also by the apart- 
ments of the officers of the Royal Academy ; 
yet very likely it would be difficult to point 
out another unappropriated site which pos- 
sesses more advantages than the one in ques- 
tion, however it may be free from some of its 
disadvantages. Those inconveniences which 
present themselves immediately to our notice, 
are its vicinity to the poorhouse and the bar. 
racks ; for its approach to the first-mentioned 
building will be so near as to leave very little 
room for ventilation, and none for extending 
the building towards the north, in case addi- 
tional space should be wanted in that direction ; 
and in the latter, the constant occurrence of the 
rolling of the drum, and other military noises, 
will be a most unseasonable interruption of 
that repose and quiet necessary for the due 
study and the advancement of the arts of de- 
sign: and this is a circumstance which has 
been already foreseen and complained of by 
gentlemen connected with the Royal Academy. 
But the want of room, according to the present 
proposed arrangement, would perhaps be the 
most serious evil, and more especially if, as 
parts of the Royal Academy, there should be 
separate galleries formed for the reception of 
the diploma-pictures of the royal academicians, 
and for great historical pictures to be painted 
by modern artists (as we may hope they will 
be), under the patronage of government, si- 
milar to that which has been exercised in 
France, in the formation of the fine collection 
of modern French‘ art in the Luxembourg 
Palace. On this account, and for the other 
reasons mentioned by you, I think you have 
very judiciously recommended that the Na- 
tional Gallery should stand alone; and this 
was Mr. Nash’s plan, which he laid down many 
years ago. I have now before me a copy of 
the lithographic print prepared by the order (I 
believe) of the commissioners of the land re- 
venue, of the plan of the then proposed im- 

rovement of the site of the King’s Mews and 
its vicinity. By this plan Mr. Nash intended 
that the National Gallery alone should occupy 
the whole site on the north side of the pro- 
posed Trafalgar Square, extending from Pall 
Mall East to St. Martin’s Place, and that the 
Royal Academy should be an insulated build- 
ing, standing in the centre of that square, on a 
site of equal area with that of the Parthenon 
of Athens, the elevations or facades to be 
copied from those of that celebrated temple, 
excepting that the peristyles of the two sides 
should not be open, but closed, to give more 





* The fact is, that we have finished Mr. Wilkins’s new 
line. At the and Woods and Forests, yester- 





competition and jobbing. 


room to the interior of the building, By 
this plan the National Gallery would not 
have broken upon or concealed any part 
of the portico of St. Martin’s church, when 
viewed from Pall Mall East, avoiding 
that error in Mr. Wilkins’s plan (whether 
arising from necessity or choice) of shutting 
out the portico from the point of view just men- 
tioned. I think it signifies little, whether 
the portico in question, if tried by Mr. Wil- 
kins’s Greek standard, is correct or not; it has 
for a century received the stamp of public ap- 
probation ; aud the established opinion of the 
people ought in this, as in other instances, to 
be respected by the architect. Nor would it 
be fair to try that portico by a standard not 
known at the period of its erection. Mr. 
Gibbs, its architect, had studied in Italy, and 
it ought to be compared with the remains of 
Roman works, not with those of Greece. In 
the opinion of many architects, there are good 
points, independently of its general effect, 
about this portico ; amongst them, the capitals 
of the columns have much beauty. They were 
copied, in a general way, from the capitals of 
the three admired columns in the Campo Vac- 
cino, at Rome, usually called the remains of the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator, but by recent and 
jedicious Roman antiquaries, the remains of 
the Comitium. I ought to have observed, that, 
Mr. Nash’s models, which I have seen at his 
house in Regent Street, and the plan above 
alluded to, having been prepared several years 
ago, if there is any merit in the recommenda- 
tion of the situation, it rests with Mr. Nash. 
With respect to the style of architecture 
which should be adopted for the proposed 
building, I must say that I coincide in opinion 
with Mr. Wilkins, that it ought to be Grecian. 
My earliest studies and practice in, .architec« 
ture, and perhaps my prejudices, incline me 
towards it; but the correctness and harmon 
of its principles of composition, and the extreme 
elegance of its details, I think raise it above 
competition with any other style, and leave it 
without a rival. Still, it is the duty of an 
architect to study and make himself acquainted 
with the principles of every style (for every 
style has its excellencies), and to com 
with justness, propriety, and taste, in each of 
them. [also think that there are other stro 
reasous why the Greek style should be adopted 
on this occasion, for it appears to be more in 
harmony with the sublime works of the great 
masters in painting, and it is probable that no 
other style would be approved of by the mem. 
bers of the Royal Academy, to whom the de. 
signs have been submitted; nor could it rea- 
sonably be otherwise, when its principles are 
preferred, and especially recommended and 
taught to the students in the lectures on archi- 
tecture delivered from the professor’s chair of 
that institution.” 

These calm, judicious, and sensible observa- 
tions sar one most competent to dictate on 
the subject), have made a great impression on 
our minds ; and we earnestly recommend them 
to the attention of those who are intrusted 
with the direction of this National Gallery.* 





* It is pretty evident that ministers were previously 
staggered on the subject, by their moving for only 
15,000/. for the present year, towards the building ( Vote, 
15 July, 1832). ‘This vote particularises that the is 
to be 461 feet in h, and 56 feet in width in its ex- 
wu dimensions (which, we presume, means where it is 
widest!) It is to consist of a centre and two wings, and 
the specification contains the following description of 
other absurdities: ‘* The western wing will contain, on 
the ground-floor, rooms for the reception of records, 
and an entrance into the barrack-yard, such as now 
exists. Above them will be the picture-gallery, di 





day (the hour of our writing), the thing is given up-—Ed. 
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Mr. Wilkins’s idle claim of having rescued the 
site from shops, only proves how far inordinate 
vanity may blind a man to notorious facts. In 
1826 we have Mr. Nash’s plan, five years be- 
fore, and about the same time the very subject 
proposed for essays by the council of the Royal 
Academy. We have not always been fortu- 
nate enough to please Mr. Nash and his friends 
by our strictures;* but in this instance we 
think he has been very unfairly superseded by 
an inferior design, if not jockeyed by an infe- 
rior artist. 

Mr. Wilkins’s doings, however, are of no im- 
portance, when contrasted with the thing it- 
self. The grand questions now are—Shall he 
be permitted to ruin the prospect of St. Mar- 
tin’s church, because he is pleased to say it is a 
faulty building, and erect an uncongenial, ill- 
situated, and equally im-pure national monu- 
ment on one of the finest sites in London ? or 
is there any remedy left to prevent the accom- 
plishment of this insufficient, inconvenient, 
and abortive purpose ? 

The vicar, churchwardens, and vestry of St. 
Martin’s have petitioned against the spoliation 
of the parish; and before this encounters the 
public eye, a meeting of noblemen and gentle- 
men residing there will have prosecuted a simi- 
lar measure.+ Their example will be followed 
by other districts, where the inhabitants are 
not partial to having all their ideas of what is 
grand and pleasing prostrated before the freaks 
of a theoretical architect. 

The public voice is, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, unanimously raised against this waste of 
money, without achieving the purpose for 
which it is granted. Surely, then, it would be 
well to pause on the threshold of the measure ; 
and not add another to the list of failures, 
both as to ornament and utility, in the con- 
struction of national edifices. It is pitiable to 
think of it. 

Rather, if need be, let the grant lie dormant 
for a season, and let us see if a remedy can be 
devised for the impending evil; if a site adequate 
to present purposes, and to future contingen- 
cies, can be devoted to this Gallery, and it can 
be dissociated from the objections which beset 





with four cabinets for the reception of small pictures, or 
for the use of the keeper. The floors will be made fire- 
proof. The eastern wing, of similar extent, will contain, 
on the ground-floor, a hall for casts, the library and 
council-room of the Royal Academy, and a dwelling for 
the keeper. There will be likewise a gateway or entrance 
corresponding to that leading into the barrack-yard in 
the other wing. In the basement below this wing there 
will be offices for the use of the Royal Academy, and a 
taped set attached to the dwelling-house of the keeper. 
The centre building will consist of halls, vestibules, stair- 
cases, &c. for both establishments: they will be distinct 
and separated, but so brought together as to form one 
grand feature of interior decoration. The building is 
proposed to be executed in stone. The central portico is 
to be constructed with the columns and other members of 
that which formerly decorated the palace of Carlton 
House. The materials of the present Building are to be 
used in the construction of the new building, so far as 
they can be employed with propriety. The whole cost of 
the building will be 50,000/., exclusive of the old mate- 
rials above mentioned, which have been valued at 4,000/. 
It is impossible to state with any great degree of accu 

the cost of the grates, air-stoves, and fittings of the 
—-, which will mainly depend upon the mode to be 
adopted in warming them; but it may be confidently 
stated that it will not exceed 6v0/.” 

* Two hundred workmen are now employed on the 
arch, &c. of the Pimlico palace; 20,000 would never 
make it what it ought to be; and it is a pregnant ex- 
ample to stop us in time with the pseudo National Gal- 


t The St. Martin’s Meeting was held yesterday ; the 
Duke of Northumberland, Sir H. Hardinge, Dr. Rich- 
ards, and a number of most respectable inhabitants, being 
_s. His grace forcibly explained the objections to 

r. Wilkins’s new line, and observed, that he would 
even have the scouted shop-fronts in preference to that 
objectionable proceeding. Resolutions were agreed to, 

a strong memorial signed for presentation to the 
Treasury, against the p encroachment of the ar- 
= most beautiful design upon the ugly facade of 


its present plan, within and without, and on 
every side. : 
We have seen a superb and beautiful litho- | 


graphed design by Mr. John Goldicutt, for | 


laying out Trafalgar Square with a naval| 
fountain, &c. in the centre, which we earnest-| 
ly hope to see realised ; but a still more valu-| 
able suggestion of that gentleman demonstrates | 
the practicability of avoiding Mr. Wilkins’s 
abominable “new line,” at small expense—| 
leaving the Square square, instead of lop-sided | 
—and indulging the worthy parishioners of| 
St. Martin’s in the Fields* with a front view 
of their handsome church. We can hardly de- 
scribe this without a drawing; but its main fea- 
tures consist in taking down the conspicuous 
houses, and a small portion of the barracks, so 
as to isolate the west end of the Gallery, and 
allow of its being thrown farther back. 

Were this found to be not sufficient, we have 
no hesitation in saying that rather than see 
that which ought, from its nature and object, 
to challenge admiration from every beholder—| 
which ought to be the noblest monument of | 
taste in the country—which should stand 
single and alone in grandeur and grace; rather | 
than see it cabined, cribbed, confined —a 
masked battery for soldiery, with gateways 
through which to debouch, should occasion re- | 
quire it—a proximate neighbour to the work. | 
house, with a cul de sac of 17 feet running 
between them—a thing incapable of improve- 
ment—we would rather see it abandoned alto- 
gether. If we are to have a National Gallery, 
let it be worthy of a great nation, which is 
capable of appreciating the treasures it is des- 
tined to hold. Level the barracks and poor. 
house—easily to be done, and at no public loss. 
If government cannot spare the money, raise it 
by lottery, tontine, or voluntary subscription. 
Let the Royal Academy be placed where it 
ought to be, by itself; it gives up, it is said, 
the worth of 50,0007. in Somerset House, and 
ought, in return, to have an adequate provision 
made for it. Do not let us drivel away our 
means and our character together for a worth. 
less folly, and lose this almost last chance of 
excellence, by niggardly dabbling in fantastic 
theories. 

A noble receptacle for our national posses- 
sions in art will ultimately enrich the nation: 
it is a false economy to starve the design, and} 
worse than a folly to suffer Mr. Wilkins not 
only to mar it by his speculations, but to de- 
stroy every architectural feature in the neigh- 
bourhood which has any claim to admiration. 


Our article has extended itself so far, that we are re- 
luctantly compelled to omit a very able letter from Mr. 
Purser the architect, another signed S. T., and several 
hints, all of which concur in completely refuting Mr. 
Wilkins’s views. 





ASSOCIATED PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
A MEETING of this newly formed Society was 
held since our last notice, for the purpose of 
electing officers, and making the necessary ar- 
rangements preliminary to the opening of their 
second exhibition, probably in April. The 
funds of the institution were declared to be 
sufficient for these initiatory steps, and several 
new subscribers were announced. We would 
not, however, the less strongly recommend to 
all youthful aspirants, and to all the friends of 
art in this country, to come forward in sup- 
port of this little knot of independent and 
clever artists. The progress of art, in every 





* Mr. Wilkins seems to think that the late opening 
has restored them too much to their old status; and he 
wants to close them up again in jumbled piles of build- 
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branch, is the progress of civilisation; and no. 
thing can be more gratifying to the true lover 
of humanity than to see the fine arts prosper, 
Our prognostications go hand in hand with our 
hopes that this Society will be successful in 
the attainment of its purpose. 

Her Majesty has honoured it by becoming 
its patroness; and the Duchess of Kent, the 
Princess Vittoria, and the Duke of Susser, 
have taken their stations by her side. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Three Ponies, rode and drove by Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Victoria. G. Morley 
pinxt. Dickinson. 

WueEn we looked at this pretty lithographic 

print, we were immediately struck with the 

applicability to it of Sheridan’s lines: 
«* Sure never were seen three such beautiful ponies— 
Other horses are asses, and these macaronies,” 


Joshua Brooks, Esq. 


WE have just seen a most striking likeness of 
this able anatomist, executed in a composition 
resembling wax, by a young artist of the name 
of M‘Carthy. It is on a small scale, but clever 
as a work of art, and the features admirably 
preserved ; and must, we taink, be an accept. 
able remembrance to the numerous medical 
schools indebted to our late friend for instruc- 
tion. 


Illustrations of the Bible. By John Martin. 
Part V. 

“ Moses and the Burning Bush,” and “ The 
Daughter of Pharaoh finding Moses,” are the 
subjects for the fifth number of Mr. Martin’s 
Illustrations. Of the former, we can speak 
with the highest admiration. It is full of that 
extraordinary richness and sublimity of com- 
position and effect which so peculiarly distin- 
guish Mr. Martin’s pencil. Nor is the latter 
deficient in that respect ; but the figures are 
so principal, and, we are compelled to add, 80 
inferior in merit to the scenery, that the im- 
pression which it would otherwise make is con- 
siderably weakened by them. 








DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday evening, Rossini’s La Donna del 
Lago introduced a new contralto to the London 
boards in the part of Malcolm. Madame 
Schiazetti comes from Dresden, or more re- 
cently from Paris. Her personal appearance 
is not uninteresting; and being rather of a 
masculine mould, she made a very gallant 
looking Highlander. Her voice is of a respect. 
able quality, by no means displeasing, though 
certainly not very powerful. She has an easy- 
flowing style of singing when any thing not 
very difficult is to be done; but in very delicate 
passages she is sometimes too flat, and in con- 
certed pieces her voice is hardly distinguished. 
Donzelli gave the music of Rossini in his most 
magnificent style. His opening scena, Eccoms 
a@ vai, was quite a relief to the comparative 
dulness of the earlier scenes of the opera 
The rest of the cast was rather below than 
above mediocrity, not excepting our favourite 
De Meric, whose unbending German style of 
singing is ill adapted to the graceful music of 
the heroine. Galli’s bass voice was more éf- 
fectively displayed to-night than in Dandint; 
but the gentleman who did the part of James 
(which Rubini and Curioni had previously 
sung with ¢clat) is a most inefficient, — 
apparently a self-sufficient, performer. 1 
voice is as flat as a deal board, and his 
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exertion of his natural powers, both in sing- 
ing and acting, spiritless as a ‘* temperance 
society!” The opera was sadly mutilated ; 
and especially in the second act. The new 
pallet of Faust continues to be played with 
deserved success; though Montessu has been 
suddenly recalled to Paris, and Mlle. Adéle 
has sprained her ancle. 





DRURY LANE. 

Tux publications of this theatre called the 
bills, are almost the only novelties we have to 
notice this week ; and assuredly they are 
amusing specimens of impudence and men- 
dacity. Up to Wednesday they persevered in 
announcing performances, in defiance of all 
authority—performances of which we shall say 
a few words by and by; but Wednesday saw 
shut doors, and the bills were content with an 
advertisement of the morrow, as follows : — 

“ Great attraction, &c.—Immediately after 
the opening of the doors on Monday, every seat 
in the theatre was occupied; and, in conse- 
quence of more persons being disappointed of 
accommodation than those who found it, the 
lessee, notwithstanding the extraordinary ex- 

, announces Don Juan and the New 
Ballet together again,” &c. &c. 

We remember when pufiing like this would 
have been thought disgraceful at the lowest 
suburban theatre; but it is now almost the 
only means by which the national drama is 
endeavoured to be sustained. Upon the foolish 
statement, (which is only calculated to render 
the nights poor where similar balderdash is not 
fudged upon the town), all that need be re- 
marked is, that it is not true that every seat 
was occupied as here asserted; and that the 
account of the exact proportion of persons 
disappointed of admission is a piece of paltry 
charlatanry. The extraordinary expense is the 
only truth in the paragraph. 

The Covent Garden bill of Thursday is 
almost as indistinct and unintelligible as that 
of Drury Lane : it is not, however, so grossly 
quackish, and the play and farce to be acted 
are stated in the first page with some degree 
of regularity, as in better times. But to go 
back a little. 

In our last we remarked on the indecency 
of mixing up the Bishop of London with the 
prohibition of the performances during Lent 
announced at Drury Lane. This was not 
enough, The lessees or managers of a patent 
theatre, protected in exclusive privileges by the 
legal authorities of the realm, think it becoming 
to defy these authorities, and beard the king 
himself, whose ‘ servants” they denominate 
their companies ! And what will the respectable 
part of the public think of the pieces advertised, 
as if to add insult and mockery to the offence— 
by way of a sacred entertainment, Mrs. Crouch 
was to sing, and Duvernay and the rest of 
the corps de ballet to dance, Moses in Egypt ! 
Are theatrical people so blind to their own 
interests as not to see that by such outrageous 
conduct they are strengthening prejudices 
against the drama altogether, which must be 
atal to them and it? Their defenders are 
silenced by reference to such conduct ; and the 
poh in families — some difference of 

ion exists as to the propriety of play-goin; 
are furnished with cae ake Sean 
their triumph complete. No wonder the stage 
declines. But what cared Drury Lane for 
that ? A successful Wednesday and Friday’s 
entertainment had been got up there; and as 
the object of the one house is to ruin the 
other, every thing being produced with that 
View, and the public amusement made entirely 





subservient to it, it was strenuously attempted 
to impede its success, by similar, but mere- 
tricious, performances, which had not the ex- 
cuse, if they did offend the serious, of offending 
inadvertently, while they were trying to give 
scenic affect to sacred subjects, somewhat like 
the moralities of old. This brings us to give 
our opinion of 


COVENT GARDEN. 


THE oratorio, consisting of sacred music, 
scenery, and personation, which was brought 
out here on Friday week, turned out to be a 
melo-dramatic opera, founded on a scriptural 
uarrative, and got up with much splendour in 
the scenic, and uncommon excellence in the 
musical department. The names of Handel 
and Rossini figure in the bills in a way that 
must tend to produce much disappointment to 
the ardent admirers of the former. One song 
and three choruses from “ Israel in Egypt,” 
with a few bits of recitative, are all the share 
Handel is allowed to have in this odd musical 
association. The rest consists chiefly of selec- 
tions from Rossini’s ‘“* Mose in Egitta,’’ and 
the English adaptation mingles the sacred and 
the profane in a most heterogeneous fashion, 
the wisdom and propriety of which are very 
questionable. The general excellence of the 
performance reflects the greatest credit on Mr. 
Lacy, under whose superintendence the whole 
was produced. Nothing could possibly be finer 
than the concerted pieces and choruses: the 
trebles in the latter were particularly powerful 
and effective, and the admirable accompani- 
ments of the orchestra (which contained nearly 
all the first-rate instrumentalists, including 
Dragonetti) left nothing to be desired. The 
splendid chorus, “*‘ He gave them hailstones,”’ 
was most deservedly, and much to the credit 
of the audience, encored. H. Phillips sus- 
tained the part of Moses with much dignity, 
and was very impressive in the recitative, and 
also in Handel’s song, ‘* Their land brought 
forth frogs.” Mrs. Wood was in excellent 
voice, and was a tower of strength in the 
concerted pieces: indeed, she sang very beau- 
tifully throughout, except in the chorus, “ The 
horse and his rider,” forming the finale to the 
oratorio, where she made sad work of the two 
solos, executing them in a most extravagant 
style. This exhibition of violent effort, in ad- 
dition to the splendour of the last scene, put 
the audience in such ecstasies, that they com- 
pletely drowned the chorus with their voci- 
ferous approbation; and, though the curtain 
rose again, in obedience to their commands, 
still, to our great mortification, the choral part 
of the ** Horse and his rider” was as inaudible 
as before. ‘* The Israelites in Egypt” was 
given out for repetition every Wednesday and 
Friday during Lent, amid a clamour of ap- 
plause. 

On Wednesday, we witnessed it again, in a 
bumper house, and were still more delighted 
with the whole performance, and the excel- 
lent hour at which it terminated. We should 
have named Wilson, Wood, Stansbury, Miss 
Shireff, Miss H. Cawse, &c. in our note of 
cordial praise. 





ADELPHI. 
Ow Friday Mr. Yates produced his lenten en- 
tertainments, and was himself a host. Mr. 
Reeve tried his hand at a Money-Polly-Log, 
but was rather heavy for the activity required, 
and rather oblivious of the author for effect. 
He fairly gave in; and on the newness of the 
situation to him being explained, the audience 
good-humouredly laughed at the failure. Mrs, 





CO 
Honey was displayed in sundry voluptuous 
scenes and positions; and a ballet concluded 
the evening. On Wednesday the pieces were 
repeated, except the ballet, which the Lord 
Chamberlain very properly prohibited. Yates 
was admirable in several of his personations ; 
Reeve more at home, but still too individual 
for changes of this sort; and Mrs. Honey as 
much displayed. We must warn our friends 
of the Adelphi to avoid vulgarity and broad 
allusions; they are not palatable to the modest 
and respectable portion of the community. 





VARIETIES. 


National Customs.—At the death of the late 
Queen of Nipal, the whole population went 
into mourning by shaving their heads and cut. 
ting off their mustaches, and wearing neither 
shoes nor turban. 

Tithes.—On a late public occasion, after the 
state of the church and tithes had been dis- 
cussed, a farmer, who had been very vociferous — 
against the claims of the church, exclaimed, 
“ Ha! a tenth indeed; only wait a little, and 
you shall be content with a fifth !” 

London University.—At a general meeting of 
proprietors on Wednesday, Mr. Abercromby in 
the chair, it appeared from a report of the com. 
mittee on the finances of the establishment, 
that the original capital subscribed, 158,882/., 
had been expended, and a debt of 2946/. in- 
curred. An addition of nearly 1000/. was an- 
ticipated within few months; and an annual 
subscription of 1000/. a-year was earnestly re- 
commended, in order to restore the University 
to independence and a competent revenue. 

Mr. Aicken, the able editor of the early 
parts of Constable’s Miscellany, and a litera’ 
man of great assiduity and intelligence, sun 
under the toil of precarious and life-consuming 
authorship at Edinburgh, on the 30tk January. 
He was; young; and, when we saw him last year 
in London, seemed to have many years of 
useful exertion before him. 

Temperance Societies.—At a meeting of the 
friends and members of Temperance Societies, 
held on Tuesday, the report stated that there 
were 250 associations in England, comprehend. 
ing 47,000 members: 380 in Scotland, 55,000 
members ; and 20,000 members in Ireland. 

New House of Commons. — Mr. Hume has 
given notice of a motion for the erection of 
a new House of Commons, agreeably to the 
report of the committee on that subject. It 
will be well if the members look to Sir F. 
Trench’s intelligent suggestions and plans for 
improving (say reforming) the old house. 

Captain Back. Our intrepid countryman 
sailed from Liverpool for New York, with his 
companions, on Sunday the 17th ult. in the 
Hibernia. Heaven prosper him and them ! 

Lever-Carriage. — Considerable notice has, 
during the last week, been attracted in the streets 
of the metropolis by the progress through them 
of a carriage, resembling a break, on which 
were three persons, and the machine impelled 
by the individual in front working a hand- 
lever. It moved up Regent Street, when we 
saw it, at the rate of about four miles an hour. 

Paris Academy of Sciences, Feb. 4th._— M. 
Hericaut de Thury, in his own name and that 
of M. Brongniart, made a very favourable re- 
port on amemoir of M. Ch. Texier, relative 
to the geology of the environs of Frejus. 
Part of the facts which he has adduced on the 
formation of the sea-coast of our maritime 
Alps, were already known to us, and we can 
certify the correctness of his observations, But 
it is to him that we are indebted for the know. 
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ledge of the quarries worked by the Romans 
in the mountains of Caus, Callas, and Cannes. 
It is to him that we owe the certainty that 
those beautiful rocks, hitherto considered as 
Egyptian, belong to our own territory. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Life and Travels of the Apostle Paul, illustrated 


a Map. 

A sows edition of Dr. Willich’s —— Encyclopedia, 
or Facts in Rural and Domestic Econom 

A Series of INustrations to Pri Journal of a Voy- 
age from Calcutta to Van Diemen’s 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of the Rev. 
William Lavers, late of Honiton, by I. S. Elliott. 
oan muse 2 Overland Journey from India, in large 

io, wi 

Tables of the Weight of square ame. and flat 
Wrought Iron, &c. by J. O. York, Civil Engineer. 

Christian’s ‘Manual, or the Bible its own Inter- 


The Americans, by an —_ in London. 

The Tropical Agriculturist, illustrated with Plates. 

The Character of the Life in connexion with the Re- 
neeion, by the Rev. W. Davis, Minister of the Croft 


Cc 
The Abolition of the Poor Laws the Safety of the Com- 


munit 

Mr. ‘Bentley is vas S re | eS hep in 
oS ae d Nubia, including a Re- 
sidence among the Druses, by Mr. John Madox. 

Constance, or Life as it is, a Novel, from the pen of 
= A. Todd Thomson. 

Lady Stepney’s novel, the New Road to Ruin. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Valpy’s Shakespeare, with rae Vol. V. 5s. 
cloth; Classical Library, No. XXXIX. 4s. 6d. cloth.— 
Rdgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. xI. being Vol. I. of 

5e. cloth.—Finden’s Illustrations of Lord Byron’s 
bowen Vol. I. royal 8vo. hf.-bd. morocco, lJ. 12s.; royak 
, 31.3 India proofs, 42.—Appendix to the First 
Bight Parts - = a of ae 's Works, — 
8vo. 7s.; royal roofs, 12s.; India, 13s.—Digest of 
the Evidence on ~~ ank Charter, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Corn- 
wall Geological Transactions, Vol. IV. 8vo. 16s. bds.— 
The Cabinet Annual Register for 1832, 8s. cloth; 10s. 6d. 
ergy Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, 
E. Upham, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 22. 2s. bds.—The Modern 
» 2vols. post Svo. 12s. bds.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s 
L » Vol. XIV. Don Quixote, Vol. Il. illustrated by 
G. Cru shank, 6s. bds.—Aims and Ends, by the Author 
of ** Carwell,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/, lls. 6d.—Carwell, new 
edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— Mrs. Sherwood’s se 
12mo. 4s. bds.—Blunt’s Paul, Part I. new edition, 12m 
5s. 6d. cee Library of Romance, Vol. IIL, Waltham, 
12mo. 6¢. bas.—Commentaries on the History, Constitu- 
Gen nef anion. S. Merten. Bow S8-careehs Oe. 
20s. bds.—Outlines of Political Economy, 8vo. 5s. 
The Old and New Representation of the United Kingdom 
contrasted, 18mo. 23. Gd. bds.—A Manual of the Baronet- 
age, Svo. 10s. Gd. silk.—Moore’s N 
yron, 3 vols. 8vo. 2i. 5s. cloth. —— — 
Al of the Laws, 1 - bds.—A 
ebrew, by G. F. oWaiker, 8vo. 
4a. sewed.—Obser vations on “ Death-Bed Scenes and Pas- 
toral Conversations,” and m4 the Society for Promoting 
Lag — Kno » BVO. 1s. sewed.—The’ Yorkshire- 
man, Nos. XV. and XVI. #d. pepe IV: of Picker- 
bag Edition of Walton's Complete Angler, imperial 8vo. 
9s. Gd.—Aldine Edition of the British Poets, Vol. XXV. 
containing the ord. Volume of Dryden, edited by the 








ce), Trallope’s 
of the Voeal and P’ 
. are among the re- 


™The Tee Antijacobin, or West of England Magazine, 
and Fraser’s, have each, we see, published B a esti 
lines on Dr. Nott. Our “ new” contemporary is spunk- 


ing up in great style, 
: Pie.—In our last No., page 123, col, 3, the 


Telative to what might be 
Ali:—* It is probable 


me of Ca Canale, Miserrim: Roce ofthe 
ee ome by Not 


not to ourselves. We ben, however, to anre them that 
it was neither Turkish, S ny nor Coptic, 
pant Accidental, called by printers Pie. It usually 

its from the types falling out, and ne hastily 
arom together into lines, without regard to order. = 


this age is not often published at sufficient length to 
poe to ex it, we to add a transla- 
tion of the wh _—— in the 
Gazette. “It ble that Mohammed Ali 
will not desire to epetely oe advantages of his position. 
ae’ was) 


Notices of the Life of | 1, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 
tish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five in 
the Evening. 

Admission, le. pee aeons. 
WILLIAM ‘ARNARD, Keeper. 


~OLAR MICROSCOPE SUPERSEDED, 

Stanley’s Rooms, 21, Old Bond Street. 
Exhibition of a Magnificent Hydro-Oxygen Bae wOsCurn, 
tivalling in its Effects the mast brilliant Solar Light. 
By this splendid Instrument is shewn, amongst many beautiful 
and interesting Objects, a Drop of Water magnified 500,000 times, 
and occupying a Surface of 132 Square Feet, in which are seen 
thousands of Livin a = and port ghee: | 

‘onders of the Microscopic W. Besides 
various interesting Optical Instruments. 
s Instrument has been made under the direction of 

ir. Cooper, and Mr. Cary, Optician, 181, Strand. 

com of Exhibition from Susive till Dusk. —Admittanee, 14. le. 


‘ECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


a with the ROYAL NAVY 
J. BOTH N. 


By 
Third edition, with considerable ‘Additions, price 5s. boards. 
Michael Staunton, 1, Craven Street, Strand, London; W. Colman, 

48, Fore Street, Devonport ; Wn. Harrison, Portsmouth. 


ALE of the latte LORD ELDIN’S 
COLLECT IONS.—Messrs. Thomas Winstanley and Sons 
(of Liverpool) most respectfully announce to the Patrons and 
Adwleen ~ the Fine eo in Great Britain, that they have 
received t! of the late Hon. John 
pao of Eide, to Sell Dp atetiny without reserve, at his Lord- 
s late Residence, in Edinburgh, the whole of his important 
nT nichiy valuable Collections of Works of Art, according to 
the following arrangement : — The Paintings, on Thursday, ine 
14th of March, and two following days; the rare Etchings, En- 
gravings, and Drawin; ings, on Monday, the 18th of March, | five 
lowing days; the Bronzes, China, Coins, and other Articles 
of Taste and Verti, on Monday, the 25th of March, and four 
following days. 
Catalogues of the whole are preparing, and further particulars 
wm be given in future papers. 














OI NS.—A most extensive and valuable 
Collection of English, Scotch, Greek, Roman, and 

Foreign Coins and Medals, in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Copper 

(including the Gold and Silver Coins of Mary Queen of Scots, 

with her Bust), will be offered for Sale, in sing Coins or Sets, 

for the Prices stated in the Catalogues, at — ouse of Mr. Thos. 

Beggs, Watchmaker, 145, Trongate, Glasgo' 

Sale to open upon “pasa 13th Mareh, 1833, and continue 

until all be disposed of. 

Catalogues may be at 33, Fleet Street, London. 


O BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, 





UBLISHERS, &c.— rw ready, © Supplement to the 
London Cant ue of Books punished in Febtuary 1831; con- 
taining all the New Works published in London from that od 


to December 1832, inclusive, and arranged on the same plan as 
ph a volume, with their sizes, prices, and publishers’ 


"Tonded Printed for Robert Bent 3: Heha 3s. 6d.), and sold b; 
mgman and Co.; Rivingtons; J gpg ek euin ani 
Co.; sie kin and Co.; Sherwood ; Duncan; Whittaker 
and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; and R. er badell, Edinburgh. 





MUSI€. 
OCAL CONCERTS.—The Fifth Vocal 


Concert will be on Monday next, the 4th instant, at the 

King's Concert Room, Hanover Square. 
The Sacred Music will be from the Yorks of O. Gibbons, Ma- 
zart, Spohr, and Novello; the Glees by J. rn Stevens, T. 
Cooke, W. Linley, ands. Jolly; and ihe Madrigals by G. Croce, 


Tickers: "Half-a-Guines each, may be had of the Members of 


the Vocal Society. 
EDWARD TAYLOR, Secretary. 
8, Regent Square. 





or March, ‘MO ce 3s. 
HE H "A R ONICON.— 
Contents :— 
Music. 
Finale, Stegmann—Aria, Zelter—Aria, Scarlatti—* The Man- 
sion of Peace,” Webbe—Canon, Beethoven—Air, Smith—Quartet, 


Eisenhofer 
Musical Literature. 


Memoirs of Zelter — = OS, Beethoven’ 's opinion | of contemporary 
Composers — On Can: 1 Choirs of 
Great Britain, &c. Rake of Dr. Burney — Vocal Society — 
Lord Henley and the Cathedral Society —Song of ‘* Mad Tom of 
Bediam"— Birmingham Festival — — of Music— Diary ofa 
Dilettante—Foreign Report—Drama 

London: Longman and Co; 8 sold oy all Booksellers. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


SRE: Ne Press tne Seetdags, &- 6d. boards. 
nscribed a Y “oa re 
OMAN. 


N E SSAY on 
In Three Parts. 
By the Author of the *« Siege of Constantinople,” é&c. 
Also, by the same Author, 2d edition, 4s. 6d. boards, 
he Siege of Constantinople. 
“Itisa > ara of very considerable power. “—Englishman's Mag. 
«The is full ie fall of pede Seon, Ragel “Im Mag. 














26, Holles Street, Feb, 9, 

RS. SHERIDAN’S NEW WORK, in 

3 vols. was published on the 26th instant. 

Aims and Ends. 
ys the Author of “ Carwell.” 

“Ine page of Carwell we feel the efficacy of an imaging. 
tion equally strong and aS and meen} re Speaks 

the elevation of a graceful geni ly Revien 


The Invisible Gentleman. 
By the Author of “‘ Chartley.” 3 vols. 
«¢ One of the most interesting fictions.”—Literary Gaxette, 
«« Wild as is the source of these adventures, they are in them. 
selves characterised by nature and verisimilitude.”—Court Maga, 
zine, 


Lights and Shadows of German Life. 
I 


« These pictures of German lite’ have an Sotantet which we 
consider perfectly ee oie Time. 


Our ‘sland. 
Comprising Forgery, and the Lunatic. 
« These tales ece in the strongest — light the oppres. 
sions that are endured.” — Weekly 
“ There is a great share of talent 5 aiaie tales.”— Literary 
Gazette. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


sss,” "MORAL ona “POLITICAL 


2 vols. small 8vo. 12¢. 





Colloquies on the Rise, Progress, and Pro, 
spects of Society. A new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

III. 
The Lives of Uneducated Poets, with At. 


—e in Verse, by John Jones, an old Servant. Crown 8yo, 
10s. 6d. 


Iv. 
The a sree s Progress, with a Life of John 


Bunyan. bert Southey, - 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s, 


The Third and last ‘Volume of the History 
of the Peninsular War. 


The Life of Nelson. A new edition, with 
Corrections and Additions, complete in 1 vol. 5s. illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts, from designs by George Cruikshank, 
John pees Albemarle Street. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with 26 Ilfustrations te Ladeser, from Sketches 
by the Author, PENG of the Field Sports of India, 
PEX and PENCIL SKETCHES of 
INDIA. Bech a Journal of a Tour in that Country, 
APTAIN MUNDY 
Late Aide de -Camp to Lord ‘Combermere, 
‘ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Valpy’s School ead College Classics, with English Explanatory 
Votes, Examination Questions, \c. 
HUCYDIDES. A new Recension of the 
Text, with original Notes, 
By the Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIEL D, 
Of Sidney College, Cambridge. 3 vols. 27s. boards. 
On the same plan Mr. Valpy has lately — 
1. Cicero’s Select Orations, 7s. 6d. 


2. Herodotus, containing the continuous His- 
tory alone of the Persian Wars, by the Rev. C. W. Stocker, D.D. 

vols. 18s. 

3. Euripides’ Hecuba, Medea, Pheenissa, and 
Orestes, by the Rev. J. R. Ma ajor, Te Trin. Coll. Combs ertT 
sr wal heel College Schoo ion. 5s. each Pla: 

meaty ee les’: CEdipus Tyrannus, ii 
ntigone, and Trachinis, by the Rev. J. Brasse, DD. 
o “Feige of gs Colt. Camb. 5s. each. 
5. Xenophon on’s } Anabasis, by F. C, Belfour, 
M.. ry Oxon. F. 


6. Xenophon’ 's + Cyropeedia, by E. H. Barker, 


a q SEES — Oratio Philippica I. 
Olynthiaca I. II. et III.; de Pace; Aischines contra Demosthe- 
nem; Demosthenes de Corona. By the same. 5. 6d. 

8. AEschylus’ Prometheus, by @. Burges, 

M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 5s. 

9. Cicero de Officiis, Text of Heusinger. 
3d edition, 6s. 

10. Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute, from 
the Text of Ernesti, with all his Notes, and Citations from his 
Index Latin. Ciceran., and much original Matter, critical and 
explanatory, by E. H. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. 4th edit. 

1l. Livy, Books I. to V. by Dr. Hickie, 
Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. 83. 6d. 

12. Tacitus’s Germany and Agricola, frgm 
Brotier’s and Passow’s Text, by the same. 4th oe 5s. ic 

13. Czsar’s Commentaries de Bello Gallico, 
with gy ste by the same. 63. 6d. 

14. Grotius de Veritate Christ. Relig. with 


ait se Ne N otes of Grotius, LeClerc, and others, translated into En. 
gi 


15. Juvenal and Persius, with Notes on the 
Plan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. 5s. 6d. 
‘ 16. rlato's Four Dialogues rs The Crito, 
ter i. ae bi us. 
Printed ana wn pon mat fF 4 EARTH M.A. Pied Lion Court, 
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Guy’s School Question- Book. 
Lately published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. the 34 edition, 
Ecadsosely bound in green and lettered, 


UY’Ss GENERAL SCHOOL QUES. 
TION-BOOK, in which each Question, in a regular 

Series, is followed by its appropriate Answer, not only in Ancient 
and Modern History, in which the whole is arranged in Chrono- 
logical order, but also in Biography, Astronomy, Heathen eV. | an 


In 18mo. with Cuts, designed and engraved by W. H. Brooke, 


“ 4s. bound and let ’ 
HE MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and 
aaamaanis abridged for the use of Schools. 
THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
“ This is paw. 4 the volume which has long been wanted in 
schools. As an introductory manual, it contains all needful in- 
formation relative to the gods and heroes of antiquity; and not 





thology, Classical Phraseology, and a great and 
riety beaage 5 meer by oer 3 the whole tending to enlarge the 
es of Juvenile Knowledge, by increasing its stores; and 
thus, by blending such a course of general information with sound 
or liberal Learning, to raise a better Superstructure of 


ducation. 
shi! Bac JOSEPH GUY, 
mene of Royal Military College. 
he same Author, 


The School Geography, with 7 Maps, price 


1. dou! 
* - A Key to the Problems, price 1s. 6d. 
Gay's Astronomy, 18 fine Plates, price 5s. 


“Guy's New British Primer, half-bound, price 
only 6d. 
Guy's British Spelling-Book, many Cuts, 


1s, 6d. bow 

Guy’ 3 "New British Expositor, or Companion 
to the above, price 1s. 6d. neatly bound. 

Guy’ J New British Reader, Cuts, price 
&u. 6d, 

Guy’ : "Pocket Cyclopedia, thick vol. royal 
igmo. the 10th edition, with many Cuts, price 10s. 6d. boards. 

Guy’s Chart of General History ; a useful 
Companion to the School Se Book, on a large Sheet, co- 

» price ice 7s.; on rollers, 10s, 6d. 

Guy’ 8s School Ciphering g-Book, 4to. tine writ- 

ing price 3s, 6d. half-bound.—Key to ditto, 6d. 
uy’s Tutor’s Assistant; or, complete Scho- 
lar’s Arithmetic, price only 2s. bound. 

A Key to the Arithmetic, with Solutions of 
the Questions given at length, and in the most approved School 
Form of Working, with numerous Examining Questions added. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue and lettered. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 

Where are also published, the following esteemed Works by 

Joseph Guy, jun. Member of the University of Oxford: = 

1. Guy’s English School Grammar, in which | ¢ 

tical Illustration is, in every Step, blended with Theory, by 
les, Examples, and Exercises. The 7th edition, demy 18mo. 
la. 6d, bound in red. 3 Pe 

2. New Exercises in English Syntax, intend- 
ed to succeed those usually found in English Grammars, and fur- 
nish the Senior Scholars in Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Schools with 
additional Rules and Examples, to complete their knowledge of 
Syntax. Demy 18mo. 1s. 6d. bound in green. 

3. Guy’s New ———s in Orthography, 5th 
edition, po | the addition itor. 18mo. price ls. 6d. 

4. A Key to Guy’s English School Grammar 
and New Se dn in Orthogtaphy, in 1 vol. price 3s. bound. 


5. Guy’s Outlines to Walker’s Themes and 
Essays, price Is. sewed. 

6. Guy's New Arithmetical Plan; or, an 
improved Method of Teaching the First Four Rules. To which 
acomplete Set of Tables is now added. The 4th edition, printed 
om an enlarged type, and much improved, price 1s, half-bound. 
A Key, price Is. 

7. Guy’s School Epitome of British Geogra- 
my price 1s. sewed. 

4 Complete ¢ Atlas of 25 Maps, witha copious Index. 

Ju royal 8vo. the Plates re-engraved, and all recent Discoveries 

added, Price 10s. half-bound; and with coloured outlines, 
Price 12s. half-bound, 


USSELL’S GENERAL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPRY, in Twenty-five Maps, com- 
the — teat ae es. 
Cc, Geographer. 

*,® To this odiaee has been cide” an Index of the Names of 
all the tries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, = 
Galfs, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c. to be found 
ach Map, with the Latitude and Longitude, and a Direction to 
the Map on which each particular Name is to be foun 

don: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Pavsrnater = 


To be had, published by the same, in royal 4to. and 





occurs which coald offend the delicacy of the most 
pect eo female. oe ee Remembrancer. 
y the same Author, 

The Mythology of Greece and Italy; intended 
chiefly for the use of Students at the Universities, and the higher 
Classes in Schools. In one large vol. 8vo. big "ie Pilates, from 
the Antique, etched by W. H. Brooke, F.A.8. 

« Mr. Keightley’s samivabie Treatise on itsthot » & work 
equally remarkable for extensive research and sound Philosophy. 
A rare union of great erudition and sterling comnion sense.”— 
Atheneum. 


And 
as . : 

The Fairy Mythology; illustrative of the Ro- 
mance and Superstition of various countries. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
15s. elegantly half-bound. 

Whittaker, Treacher, ani and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Just published by = B. Seeley ona Sem 169, Fleet Street. 
Price 5s. handsomely —s as ag cloth, and a Vignette by 


HE YOUNG C 'H ‘RISTIAN; or, a 
Familiar Illustration of the sainel les of Christian Duty. 
By JACOB AB Tt, 
Principal of Mount Vernon cote School, Boston. 
Revised, ee and an Introductory Essay pretixed, 
By the Rev. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 
Vicar of Harrow. 
Donn’s Catalogue of Plants, ‘improved by Sinclair. 
In 8vo. the twelfth edition, with numerous Cuts, illustrative of 
the Botanical Characters of each Class and Order, 12s. boards, 
ORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; or, an 
Accented Catalogue of Indigenous and Exotic Plants, 
cultivated in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 
By the late JAMES DONN. 
The — a with numerous Additions and Cosvections, 
EORGE SINCLAIR, F.L.S. and H.S. 

London: yp for Messrs. Kivington ; Longman, Rees, and 
Co.; T.Cadell; J. Richardson ; Baldwin and Cradock ; J. Booker; 
Hurst and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Dun- 
cans and Simpkin and Marshall. 

* The additions to the present edition, which will be found 

ol a consist chiefly of such plants as are most 

pages ga r promise to be distinguished, for ornament in 

he gartien, or for utility in agriculture and other of the arts. 
There is also a iti for the 4 

reference to the body of the work, the names, in alphabetical 

order, of the more ornamental, hardy, creeping, or 








of | Longman, Rees, a: 


Dr. Henderson's History of Wines. 
Elegantly ted in 4to. with Embellishments from the Antiqte, 
beautifully drawn and rr. ae — Harvey, and 
TS ja paper, 


A ISTORY of ANCIENT ana 


M WINES. 
By ALEXANDER HENDERSON, M.D. F.A.8. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
“ Cet ouvrage a obtenu beaucoup de succes, et fl le meritait.”— 
Revue en 








In feomene 8vo. 2d edition, 6s. cloth, 
OMAN, in her §S CIAL and 
DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD. 

“ This is not only cogently myer but is evidently the work 
ofa mind which education feel tag have qualitied to 
— mong the subject.”"—La Belle i Assemblee 

» Rees, Orme, Brown, Grom and Longman. 
Supaiee for publication, by the same Author, 


Lives of English Female Worthies. 
Dee NAUTICAL ALMANAC for 1834, 


which have been made in 
pursuance of the ¢ Gore of the Lords —yoye of the Ad. 
aobaiiy, will be ready for delivery on the 30th day of 


next, 
_8& John Murray, 50, Albemarle Street. 











Complete L Lan Library. 
In 15 vols. royal 8vo. price 14. 11s, 6d. each v: 


PRACTICAL and ELEMENTARY 
ABRIDGMENT of the CASES argued and deter- 
mined in the Court of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Ex- 
chequer, and at ag! bi mg and of the Rules of Court from the 
Restoration in 1660, & 
By CHARLES. PETERSDORFF, Esq. 
Of “the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Baldwin and Cradock; and Henry Butterwerth. 

* The sets of this important Work are bound up in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. in boards, at ll. lls. 6d. per volume; in 
strong canvass, to resemble law binding, price 1/.12s.; and in 
law-calf and lettered, 1/. 14s. 6d. 





Paley’ 'e | Works Complete. 
Elegantly pouaees in six a — pee 2, 14s. with a 
‘ortrait,a new ed 
. ' ‘HE WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, 
D.D. with additional Sermona, &c. &c.; anda corvetien 
account of the Life and Writings of the Author, by his son, 
The Rev. EDMUND PALEY, A 
London: Printed for C., J., G., and F. Riving ton ; J. Nunn; 
nd Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; Baldwin 
and Cradock ; Hatehard and Son; R. Scholey; Whittaker and 
Co. dams, and Co.; = kin and Marshall; 





plants, and those for the greenhouse, mentioning the colours of 

the flowers, and the different periods of flowering. It contains 
also select lists of fruits, and the names of seeds of the more va- 
luable husbandry plants. 





Books on Rural Subjects. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
London: Baldwin and Oiateek, Publish 
TREATISE on PLANTIN 1G both 
TIMBBPR and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 8vo. 
price 3s. cloth boards. 
A Treatise on Cattle. By the Author of the 
“ Horse.” With fine Portraits of the Devon, the Hereford, the 
Durham, and the various other breeds of these Animals, taken 
on the Farms of the most cel Each 
Number price 6d. ‘Io be continued Monthiy. . 
A Treatise on British Husbandry, with nu- 
merous Engravings. Nos. I. II. III. price To be con- 
tinued Monthly. 


The Mountain Shepherd’s Manual. Price 6d. 


Reports of the Cultivation of Select Farms in 
England and Scotland. Five Numbers, price 6d. each. 

The History and Treatment of the Horse, 
with a a on Draught. 8vo. numerous Cuts, price 8s. 6d. 
canvass 

*,e The - a sale of this popular Work cannot fail to 
ccepicen the above useful Treatises, published under the same 
auspices. 





a large volume, 8vo. price 13s. boa bar 

EMOIR of the LIFE and MEDICAL 
OPINIONS of JOHN ARMSTRONG, M.D. formerly 

Physician to the Fever Institution of London, &c. To which A 

add - an _Anquiry into the Facts connected with Forms of 





scepious consulting Index, with the Maps es price 188. 
half-bound ; or with the Maps full coloured, price 2 

guste s New General Atlas, including Maps 
Canaan or Judea, Ancient Greece, ona the Roman Empire. 
new edition, on an entirely new set of Plates, caqroned on an 
bry scale, and corrected from the latest and best Autho- 
x rae ged rhiety hee oy 

same imperial drawing paper, fall co- 
ited and handsomely haif-bound for Libraries, price ld. Als. 6d. 





‘Seiedone age acquired without a Teacher 
In 6v0. price 124. the fifth edition, thoroughly revised and 
corrected, 


GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
jally devised for Persons who wish to stud: the 
Llements toes Langue without the Assistance as Teachers 
J.J.P.LE BRETHON. 
Also, in 8v0. a new edition, price 8s. canvass and lettered, 
y to the Exercises in the above Work ; 
— of wi hich any person of a mature understanding mag 
@ the elements < the French Language practically, as 
avery ifap teacher was sitting by his sites a, with 
i maverficial knowledge of it may teach it te others. Direc- 
ate given in the Key to Parents not accustomed to teach 
pre who wish to instruct their children with the assist- 
this book, how they must proceed. 
Leadon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 





d to Malaria or Marsh Effluvium. 

By FRANCIS BOOTT, M.D. 
Secretary of the Linnean Society, &e. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row 


Rollin’s Ancient History: Stereotype Edition. 
In six Seat 8vo. price 21. 14s. boards, with oe and other 
vings, a new edition, carefully 


HE ANCIENT HISTORY of the 
EGYPTIANS, CARTHAGINIANS, ASSYRIANS, 
BABYLONIAN, MEDES and PERSIANS, MACEDONI- 


8 and GRECI 
By M. ROLLIN. 
Translated from the French. 

Pri for J., G., and J. Rivington; J. and A. Arch; J. and 
W. T. Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; 
J. M. Richatdson; R. Scholey; J. Booth; idwin and Cra- 
dock; J. Bohn; Hatchard and Son ; J. Booker; Hamilton and 
Co.; ae Daaseey Whittaker and Co.; J. ; Parbury and 
Co.; T. and + Boone; —_ ‘and Marshall; J. ; 
J. Nisbet; J. Dewdin ing; W. Mason; E. Hodgson; T. Bumpus; 
é. Templeman ; w. J.and J. Maynard; J. Bey at Smith, : der, 
and Co.; W. Edwards; J. 8 and Son: 
also, for J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge: Wilson oad Senne 
York; G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool; and A. Black, Edi 
burgh. 





Of whom . Ss be had 


A neat edition, in 12 Pocket Volumes, 
price 2l. €¢. boards. 





Smith, Elder, and Co.; E. Hodgson; ai J. Collingwood ; for 
J. Parker, Oxford; J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; and G. 
and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 





Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Sermons. 


HE FIRST SERIES of TWENTY 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS, with an Appendix, contain- 
ing Parochial Papers. 2d edition, 12mo, 5s. 

2. The Second Series of Twent ty Parochial 
Sermons, adapted to the Use of Families; with an Appendix, 
con ae The He Ps for Family Devotion. 12mo. 5s. 

Appendix may be had separately, price 4d. 

3. Seven Sermons on the Course of Christian 
Life. 3d edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 





Vicar of Sed, ley, Staffordshire. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, ee, Pall Mall. 
A New wna 
Volume the Third, (with aM poe 7. in boards, of 
HISTORY of EN ales D, from the 


Earliest Periods to 7 Leb eyony, Time; in which it is 
intended to consider Men and nts on Christian Mey les. 
Byac mr | of the CHUR RCH of ENGLAN 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. pank' 's pm 
and Waterloo Place, Pat! Mall 
Of whom may be had 
The First and. Second Volumes, (each with 
a me an rice 132. in boards. 
his Work 2 also publishing in Numbers, at 6d. each. 


Ing vols. Bvo. with Fag aes pet by Dean, price 
HE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP 


CRAN - 7 3 
e Rev. H. J. TODD, M.A. 
prem. OF f Cleveland, and Rector of Settri rington. 
Printed for ~ on and F. Rivin ton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 





Vol. Il. 18me. boards, price 5s. 
8S E 


P LAIN ON S&S. 
Also, second edition of Vol. I. os boards, price 5s. 
Plain Sermons preached in a Village Church, 


by a Country Clergy: 

“« The humble tlle of. this volume of excellent moral and prac- 
tical lessons for a parochial congregation does not conceal from 
us the writer of finished and equal to his 
piety.” —Lit. Gazette. 

By same Author, written for the Poor, 
A Plain Letter to the Younger of my Pa. 
rishioners. 9d edition, 3d. 
A Serious Address to Persons recovered from 
dangerous Illness. 4d. 
The Good Master’s Message to his People. 4d. 


Pre oa ated 


y for ‘the Church of England, 
edition, Bro. banrds, 10s. 64, 





Jewell’s A 
by Rev. S. Iszacson. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











oy pr om porter ROT 
e 158. 
MODERN, ‘DOMESTIC MEDICINE 
With a copious Col- 
clear and comprehensive Medical Guide 
fort the use nates 
dit. It is very far above the 
invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
ofa 
connexion, it is eager with much of all that modern practice 
a = 
compe ey our language.” — Wesleya 
modern times.”—Month/y 


Treati: xhibiting the Symptoms, oa 
* Mexcion efficacious Treat voids . it of ty . abs, ombencing ot 
ae! 
of rescriptions, Medical Management of 
item Sie aearhn Virthes and Doses of all Medicines, &c. 
- oe), Families, : and Invalids. 
T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 
“We 
celebrated Buchan’ 's5 a we shall preserve it as the advice of an 
—— — doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary 
ar Tat the a respectable physician, well known in our 
valuable, and is incomparably — to 
“te n Magaz' 
't is altogether deserving of permanent Ropalarity.”—London 
" It Is one of the very bot and most useful books published in 
Simpkin and nd Marshal and —_gpame and Son, 
ty omdon ; sold by all Bookse P 


ae of Health and Lon- 
_ and Nervous, the Con- 


onal week hee the kind, and is 


ly recomm: Gasette. 
« That — of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is tirmly 
out sonvicion."—Bl nburgh Observer, Jan. 1828. 
“A CKE [ERMA NN’S DRAWING. .ROOM 
LIBRARY, Renteomely bound, for the Year 1833, 
Title, &c. at various prices. 
exceedingly —_ and much-admired work is, with- 
out the m: of extant, 
aad deserves a place t both n the Boudoir and library of the no- 
bility and gentry a the kingdom. 
Single Sheets, 6d. each. 
London: Pablished by Ackermann and Co. 96, Strand. 





ow 6d. (dedicated to Mrs. Lockhart and Miss Scott), 
rE. WIZARD of the NORTH, the 

pea 4 BRIDE, and other Poems. 

the Hon. HENRY LIDDELL. 

“ Fwy +d nasuie the pretensions of this volume may be, the 
ublication can be liable to no animadversion. It 
eather’ intention N oo the ecagge vr of its sale to the 
of the Nobl 
nirers of het late Sir Walter Scott—for establish 
it memorial of his genius and virtues.”—Au- 


P Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
7. Cadell, London. 





saiepanea 





~— disappol in obtaini 
that a new edition will be published on 
chard Bentley, New Burli 
to Henry Colburn oF 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. Orders receiv by 
every respectable Bookseller in| the United Kingdom. 


Ppl0zZZIAna ; a "Recollections of the late 
rs. Piozzi. 
Also, price 9s. boards, 
The Last Essays of Elia; being a Sequel to 
Essays published under that Name. 
wa oxon, Dover 5 Street. 


Street (S 











New Works ¢, anges by Distinguished Writers. 


HE SKE TCH. ‘BOOK of FASHION. 
By the Author of “« Mothers and Daughters,” 
and the “ Fair of May Fair.” 
Contents 
The Pavilion The Old and the Young Bache- 
My Place in the Country lor 
The Second Marriag AN} itted 
The Intriguante. 





Il. 
The Buccaneer. 
By the Author of “ Sketches of Irish Character," &c. 3 vols. 
“(A work of very high — and must rank with the best fic- 
tions in our language.” —Atias. 
. 
New and cheap edition, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 
Corinne, by Madame de Stael. 


Being the 24th Vol. of the “* Standard Novels.” 
©, This Library of Ente: a consists of new and cheap 


The best Modern \ Works of Fiction. 
The next Vol. of the Standard Novels, to appear March Ist, 
will contain 


Emma, by Miss Austen. 
Also, just ready, “ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Godol; phin. 
A Tale ster jaa Day. 


The, Now Road to Ruin. 


mey. 3 es 


2. 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
TAN AL Hi ist Vol. 40 of the above, Vol. I. of 
AL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
_ ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Published Feb. 1, Dr. Lardner’s Treatise on Heat. 
Volumes to be published successively :— 
History of the Church (2 vols.) Vol. I. (April 1.) 
Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir J. rama (May 1.) 
History of Ireland, by Thomas Moore, V: 
London: Longman and Co.; and Sohn Taylor. 





Rose’s Ariosto complete. 
With a copious Index _ —— and Things contained in 


HE EIGHTH and “LAST VOLUME of 
the ORLANDO FURIOSO. 
Translated by WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 
John said Albemarle Street. 


March No. o' 
HE COURT MAGAZINE, 


edited by the Hon. Mrs. - NORTON, 
Contains the fi 








Eaton ‘Hall, 
A Landscape View of the 
by Daniel, R.A. ; aes ray =, 





t's Seat, 


Countess of Tankerville, 
A finely-engraved Portrait by Cochran. 
Ill. 

Catherine Seyton, 
Representing one of the most beautiful me of the Hatfield 

Féte, from a drawing by Par 
The literary contents comneee a variety of cxiginal Papers, by 

the most —eerapeny pa Writer: 

- The Court Magazine, Vol. I. to 1833, Contains nearly 300 
original Papers and ser Pi price 
handsomely bound, One 

Edward Bull, New Public aaaeeitin Library, 

26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


~ Just published, 2s. each vol. half- bound, 
HE SEASONS; Stories for Children. 


Vol. I. Winter; Vol. Il. Spring; Vol. III. Summer. 
By the Author of ** Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. 


Stories for Young Children, explaining Me. 
chanics, Building, Planting, Glass-making, &c. 1 vol. 
By the same Author, just published, 4s. 6d. cloth, 
John Hopkins’s Notions on Political Eco- 





and | nomy. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, Conversations on 


Chemistry. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 
Natural Philosophy. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Political Economy. 12mo. 9s. boards. 
naa ceetable Physiology. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 





In 2 volumes, post 8vo. 


HE MODERN “CY MON. 
From the Jean of Paul de Kock. 

“If we were required to mention any one of the numerous 
productions of Paul de Kock, as a specimen and proof of his 
talent, we should—with some hesitation certainly—select Jean.” 
—Foreign Quarterly 

es De Kock is quite unrivalled in his sketches of Parisian so- 
ciety; the present translator truly observes, that ‘ a more 
thorough insight into French manners and customs may be 
acquired from one of De Kock’s novels than from fifty volumes 
of modern travels.’ There is much congener and spirit thrown 
into the the I ame Lit 
Gazette, 





In the press, in three volumes, post 8vo. 
Two other Novels from the same Author. 


E. Marston and Co. 3, New Broad Street Court, 
New Broad Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents of March Number:— Ireland and the Priests— 
The Student Morgenstern; a Tale of Berne — Irish Protestants’ 
Evening Hymn for 1833 — National moonemys No. IV.; Surplus 
Labour, and the remedies propo: r-Laws for Ireland— 
Disasters of Three Days — Critical Iustrations of Lord a : 
Poetry—Notes on Italian Scenery and Manners, No. I. A Da 
Loretto— Don Quixote’s Library, No. I1.—M “as, or the ~ 
teries of Natural and Arti ficial 1 Magic, No. — Lor d Byron’s 
Verses on the Rev. Dr. Nott — Historical Documents, No. IlL.— 
A Tall Day — Church Reform: the Irish Althorpean con- 
tres on the Road, No. V1.—Naval Evolutions—Birth of H ledy- 
Piggledy — Fraser Papers for March, viz. ae - ackin- 
tosh, Byron on Ne any Rogers on Byron m Sharpe, 
Beckford of Fonthil habeteriass— Miss Blowza- 
bella Jones—Passages in the Diary of a late Ventriloquist—Do. of a 
late Hypochondriac— Inverary Poetry and Whisky — Cobbett’s 
poo 08 Ode on Oliver Y. po Bere Po Robbery by R. M. Be- 
» Esq.—Swan River—Shabbiness of Bulwer — The Prophecy 
oF ? enty for the Year 33 —Gallery of Literary Characters, No. 
XXXIV. containing a full-length Portrait of the Countess of 
lessington. 


James Fraser, 215, Regent Street.—Price 9s. 64. 


The Comet. 
e 4s. cloth, with a Representation 
t of the Comet of 1838, 
CIENTIFIC NOTICES of COMETS in 
eral, and in particular of the Comet of 1832, 
tion is of six years and Sg quarters’ duration. 
the French of M. Arag 
By Colonel CHARLES ; GOLD, c.B. 
Late of the Royal Artillery. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
*,* This interesting Treatise was drawn up by M. Arago at 
the “desire of the French government, to allay the fearful anti- 





rs — 





In a neat pocket bene A 


whose oun 
Translated 





Step: 
Richard Hey.) Noe aren Stent 
Best te Henry Colburn). 





which the approach of the Comet had excited in the 
publig mind. -” 





No. LXXVIII. 
HE NORTH A ERICAN REVIEW 
m January. 
Con —Prince Puckler Muscaw and Mrs. Troll 
lié’s Travels in Africa—Popular Education—Degerando’s Visitor 
of the Poor—Revolutions in Poland—Lord Byron’ s Conversation 
on Religion— Printing, 
Imported by R. J. = — Queen Street, Lincoln’; 
8 
Who has also received, 

The Christian Examiner for January ; being 

No. LIV. price 3s, 6d. 
The Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1833, 


price 16s. 
_ The American Almanac for 1833, price 5s, 


Price 2. 6d. bound 
REEK VOCABULARY ; 
on the Declinable Parts of Speech. 
By the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, 
Head Master a King’s College School, London, 
jy the same Author, 
Euripides’ Heeu Medea, i 
Orestes, with English Notes and Questions, &&. 5s. each Play, 
Schrevelius’ Greek and English 
with many new Words. An E: lish ott hee age Lexicon 
madded. 2d edition, 16s. boards; 17s. bound. ad 
Londen: Printed and ——— by A. J. Valpy; and sold by 
11 Booksellers. 





or, Exercises 





Important to Medical Gentlemen and Invalids, 
Second edition, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


HE PANORAMA of TORQUAY, 2 


Descri; _ and Historical Sketch of the Central Dis. 


trict of South ‘on. 
By OCTAVIAN BLEWITT. 
Comprising the Botany, Marine Botany, Geology, Conchology, 
Topography, Antiquities, Local History, and Biography of the 
Country lying between the Dart and Teign; and Containing two 
re to the Author from Thos. Northmore, FP» q. of Exeter, on 
the Organic and Antiquarian Treasures of the Limestone Coves 
of Devon. 
** One of the most complete of our local guides.”— Graphic 
Illustrator. 
London: Printed for Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
Court; and E. Cockrem, Torquay. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, No. XIV. Berkeley the Banker, Part I. 
ATale. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Monday, the 4th inst. will be published, price 3s. 


HE WRITING of a MAN’S HAND 
to the ry Parliament, in Defence of the Union of 


the Church Bun 
e Rev. CHARLES CA’ A.M. 
Author e te ‘Division ——— \~ _ arch of Christ in 
London: Baldwin mc ts Paternoster Row. 


Early in March will be 2 anager in feap. 8v0. 6s. de boards, t the 
nm, with Additions, of 
or, Select 


2 

ENTAL “RECREATION; 
Maxims, Sayings, and Observations of Philosophers, 
Statesmen, Divines, and other great Men, Ancient and Modern, 
upon most py 3 chosen for their peculiar Point, Brilliancy, 
from above 100 Authors—Grecians, 
Romans, y pvteer Panes of the Church, Arabians, Chinese, 
Hindoos, English, French, Scotch, Italian, Spanish, &c. &. 
serious and comic; with some few Maxims by the Compiler. 


Alphabetically ——_ 
London: ae s, Orme, Brown, Green, and — 








early ready, in 1 thick volume, post 8 
IVES of CELEBRATED SPANIARDS; 
ising the Cid , Guzman the Good, 
Roger de Lauria, the Prince af Viana, and the Great Captain. 
From the Spanish of Quintan 
tinting for B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 





New ‘ew Books i in the Press, and nearly ready for Pub lication. 
L 


HE LIFE of Gen. Sir JOHN MOORE, 


including - Letters and Journals. 
itha a 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Third and ontane Volume of 
Principles of Geology, by Charles Lyell, F. RS. 
8vo. with ee Plates, Maps, &e. 


A Second Series of Fables, original and se- 
lected. By o~ vost James Northcote. 
y Tw dred and Eighty Engravings on Wood, 

Bvo. 18s. ph Designs by — Northcote and Mr. Hervey: 





A new and beautiful edition, iMostrated with a Portrait of the 
Authors after Harlow and Woodcuts from Designs of Georgt 
Cruikshank f foolscap 8vo 8vo. P. 

Rejected Addresses. With an original Pre- 
face, written for this, the Eighteenth edition. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, « 
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Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchang ms 
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Béinborgh ; Smith ont Son, D. Robertson, @' and 
and Co. Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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